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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 215.—24 JUNE, 1848. 


From the North British Review. 


The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. A 
Biography. In Four Books. By Joun Fors- 
TER. ndon, 1848. 


Tuis book accomplishes a retribution which the 
world has waited for through seventy and odd 
years. Welcome at any rate by its purpose, it is 
trobly welcome by its execution, to all hearts that 
linver indulgently over the frailties of a national 
favorite once wickedly exaggerated—to all hearts 
that brood indignantly over the powers of that 
favorite once maliciously undervalued. 

A man of original genius, shown to us as revoly- 
ing through the leisurely stages of a biographical 
memoir, lays open, to readers prepared for sym- 
pathy, two separate theatres of interest; one in 
his personal career, the other in his works and 
his intellectual development. Both unfold together ; 
and each borrows a secondary interest from the 
other: the life from the recollection of the works 
—the works from the joy and sorrow of the life. 
There have, indeed, been authors whose great 
creations, severely preconceived in a region of 
thought transcendent io all impulses of earth, would 
have been pretty nearly what they are under any 
possible changes in the dramatic arrangement of 
their lives. Happy or not happy—gay or sad— 
these authors would equally have fulfilled a mis- 
sion too solemn and too stern in its obligations to 
suffer any warping from chance, or to bend before 
the accidents of life, whether dressed in sunshine 
or in wintry gloom. But generally this is other- 
wise. Children of Paradise, like the Miltons of 
our planet, have the privilege of stars—to ‘* dwell 
apart.’ But the ehildren of flesh, whose pulses 
beat too sympathetically with the agitations of 
mother-earth, cannot sequester themselves in that 
way. They walk in no such altitudes, but at 
elevations easily reached by ground-winds of hum- 
ble calamity. And from that cup of sorrow, which 
upon all lips is pressed in some proportion, they 
must submit, by the very tenure on which they 
hold their gifts, to drink, if not more profoundly 
than others, yet always with more peril to the ac- 
complishment of their earthly mission. 

Amongst this household of children too tremu- 
lously associated to the fluctuations of earth, stands 
forward conspicuously Oliver Goldsmith. And 
there is a belief current—that he was conspicuous, 
not only in the sense of being constitutionally flex- 
ible to the impressions of sorrow and adversity, 
in case they had happened to occur, but also that 
he really had more than his share of those afflic- 
tioas. We are disposed to think that this was 
not so. Our trust is, that Goldsmith lived upon 
the whole a life which, though troubled, was one 
of average enjoyment. Unquestionably, when 


reading at midnight, and in the middle watch of a 
century which he never reached, this record of one 
so amiable, so guileless, so upright, or seeming to 
be otherwise for a moment only in the eyes of 
those who did not know his difficulties, nor could 
have understood them; when recurring also to his 
admirable genius, to the sweet natural gayety of 
his oftentimes pathetic humor, and to the varied 
accomplishments from talent or erudition, by which 
he gave effect to endowments so fascinating—one 
cannot but sorrow over the strife which he sus- 
tained, and over the wrong by which he suffered. 
A few natural tears one sheds at the rehearsal of 
so much contumely from fools, which he stood 
under unresistingly as one bareheaded under a hail- 
storm ;* and worse to bear than the scorn of fools, 
was the imperfect sympathy and jealous self-dis- 
trusting esteem which he received to the last from 
friends. Doubtless he suffered much wrong ; but 
so, in one way or other, do most men ; he suffered 
also this special wrong, that in his life-time he 
never was fully appreciated by any one friend— 
something of a counter-movement ever mingled 
with praise for him—he never saw himself en- 
throned in the heart of any young and fervent 
admirer, and he was always overshadowed by men 
less deeply genial, though more showy than him- 
self :—but these things happened, and have hap- 
pened to myriads amongst the benefactors of earth. 
Their names ascend in songs of thankful commem- 
oration, but not until the ears are deaf that would 
have thrilled to the music. And these were the 
heaviest of Goldsmith’s afflictions : what are likely 
to be thought such, viz., the battles which he 
fought for his daily bread, we do not number 
amongst them. To struggle is not to suffer. 
Heaven grants to few of us a life of untroubled 
prosperity, and grants it least of all to its favorites. 
Charles I. carried, as it was thought by a keen 
Italian judge of physiognomy, a predestination to 
misery written in his features. And it is probable 
that if any Cornelius Agrippa had then been living, 
to show him in early life the strife, the bloodshed, 
the triumphs of enemies, the treacheries of friends, 
the separation fore~er from the familiar faces of 
his hearth, which aarkened the years from 1642 
to 1649, he would have said—* Prophet of woe! 
if I bear to live through this vista of seven years, 
it is because at the further end of it thou showest 
me the consolation of a scaffold.’ And yet our 


* We do not allude chiefly to his experience in child- 
hood, when he is reported to have been a general butt of 
mockery for his ugliness and his supposed stupidity ; 
since, as regirded the latter reproach, he could not have 
suffered long, having rapes | at achildish age vin- 
dicated his intellectual place by the verses which o 
to him an academic destination. We allude to his mature 
life, and the supercilious condescension with which even 
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his reputed friends doled out their praises to him. 
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persuasion is, that in the midst of its deadly agita- 
tions and its torments of suspense, probably enough 
by the energies of hope, or even of anxiety which 
exalted it, that period of bitter conflict was found 
by the king a more ennobling life than he would 
have found in the torpor of a prosperity too pro- 
found. To be cloyed perpetually is a worse fate 
than sometimes to stand within the vestibule of 
starvation; and we need go no further than the 
confidential letters of the court ladies of this and 
other countries to satisfy ourselves how much worse 
in its effects upon happiness than any condition of 
alarm and peril, is the lethargic repose of luxury 
too monotonous, and of security too absolute. If, 
therefore, Goldsmith’s life had been one of con- 
tinual struggle, it would not follow that it had 
therefore sunk below the standard of ordinary hap- 
piness. But the life-struggle of Goldsmith, though 
severe enough (after all allowances) to challenge 
a feeling of tender compassion, was not in such a 
degree severe as has been represented.* He en- 
joyed two great immunities from suffering that 
have been much overlooked ; and such immunities 
that, in our opinion, four in five of all the people 
ever connected with Goldsmith's works, as pub- 
lishers, printers, compositors, (that is, men taken 
at random,) have very probably suffered more, upon 
the whole, than he. The immunities were these : 
—Ist, From any bodily taint of low spirits. He 
had a constitutional gayety of heart; an elastic 
hilarity ; and, as he himself expresses it, ‘t a knack 
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erature might at the best be doubtful ; but success 
is impossible, with any powers whatever, unless 
in a genial state of those powers; and this geni- 
ality is to be sustained in the case supposed, whilst 
the eyes are fixed upon the most frightful of abysses 
yawning beneath his feet. He is to win his inspi- 
ration for poetry or romance from the prelusive 
cries of infants clamoring for daily bread. Now, 
on the other hand, in the case of an extremity 
equally sudden alighting on the head of a man in 
Goldsmith’s position, having no burthen to support 
but the trivial one of his own personal needs, the 
resources are endless for gaining time enough to 
look around. Suppose him ejected from his lodg- 
ings: let him walk into the country, with a pencil 
and a sheet of paper; there sitting under a hay- 
stack for one morning, he may produce what wil! 
pay his expenses for a week ; a day's labor will 
carry the sustenance of ten days. Poor may be 
the trade of authorship, but it is as good as that 
of a slave in Brazil, whose one hour’s work wil! 
defray the twenty-four hours’ living. Asa reader, 
or corrector of proofs, a good Latin and French 
scholar (like Goldsmith) would always have enjoyed 
a preference, we presume, at any eminent print- 
ing-office. This again would have given him time 
for looking round; or, he might perhaps have ‘ 
obtained the same advantage for deliberation from 
some confidential friend's hospitality. In short, 
Goldsmith enjoyed the two privileges, one subjec- . 
tive—the other objective—which, when uniting in 5 
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of hoping’’—which knack could not be bought with 
Ormus and with Ind, nor hired for a day with the 
peacock-throne of Delhi. How easy was it to 
bear the brutal affront of being to his face described 
as ‘* Doctor minor,’? when one hour or less would 
dismiss the Doctor major, so invidiously contradis- 
tinguished from himself, to a struggle with scrof- 
ulous melancholy ; whilst he, if returning to soli- 
tude and a garret, was returning also to habitual 
cheerfulness. Thee lay one immunity, beyond all 
price, from a mode of strife, to which others, by a 
Jarge majority, are doomed—strife with bodily 
wretchedness. Another immunity he had of almost 
equal value, and yet almost equally forgotten by 
his biographers, viz., from the responsibilities of a 
family. Wife and children he had not. They it 
is that, being a man’s chief blessings, create also 
for him the deadliest of his anxieties, that stuff his 
pillow with thorns, that surround his daily path 
with snares. Suppose the case of a man who has 
helpless dependants of this class upon himself sum- 
moned to face some sudden failure of his resources ; 
how shattering to the power of exertion, and, above 
all, of exertion by an organ so delicate as the crea- 
tive intellect, dealing with subjects so coy as those 
of imaginative sensibility, to know that instant ruin 
attends his failure. Success in such paths of lit- 


* We point this remark not at Mr. Forster, who, u 
the whole, shares our opinion as to the tolerable ae 
of Goldsmith’s life ; he speaks indeed elsewhere of Gold- 
smith’s depressions ; but the question still remains— 
were they of frequent recurrence, and had they any con- 
stitutional settlement ? We are inclined to say no in both 
cases. 





the same man, would prove more than a match for 
all difficulties that could arise in a literary career 
to him who was at once a man of genius 80 popu- 
lar, of talents so versatile, of reading so various, 
and of opportunities so large for still more extended 
reading. The subjective privilege lay in his buoy- 
ancy of animal spirits ; the objective in his free- 
dom from responsibilities. Goldsmith wanted very 
little more than Diogenes: now Diogenes could 
only have been robbed of his tub :* which perhaps 
was about as big as most of poor Goldsmith's 
sitting-rooms, and far better ventilated. So that 
the liability of these two men, cynic and non-cynic, 
to the kicks of fortune, was pretty much ona par ; 
whilst Goldsmith had the advantage of a better 
temper for bearing them, though certainly Dio- 
genes had the better climate for soothing his 
temper. 

But it may be imagined, that if Goldsmith were 


* Which tub the reader may fancy to have been only ar 
old tar-barrel; if so, he is wrong. Isaac Casaubon, 
after severe researches into the nature of that tub, ascer- 
tained to the general satisfaction of Christendom that it 
was not of wood, or within the restorative powers of a coup- 
er, but of earthen ware, and once shattered by a horse's 
kick, quite past repair. In fact, it was a large oj! jar, 
such as the remnant of the forty thieves lurked in, at 
waiting for their captain’s signal from Ali Baha’s house ; 
and in Attica it must have cost fifteen shillings, suppos- 
ing that the philosopher did not steal it. Consequently 
a week’s loss of house-room and credit to Oliver Gold- 
smith, at the rate of living then prevalent in Grab Street, 
was pretty much the same thing in money value as the 
loss to Diogenes of his culeets bane by burglary, or in 
any nocturnal lark of young Attic wine-bibbers. The 
under-writers would have done an insurance upon either 
man at pretty much the same premium. 
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thus fortunately equipped for authorship, on the oth- | authority, not mystified by artifice. Varying, 
er hand the position of literature, as a money-mak~ | however, in whatever proportion as to power, the 
ing resource, was in Goldsmith’s days less advan- | three possible parties to an act of publication will 
tageous than in ours. We are not of that opinion ; | always be seen intermittingly at work—the volup- 
and the representation by which Mr. Forster en- | tuous, self-indulging public, and the insidious pub- 
deavors to sustain it seems to us a showy but un- lisher, of course ; but even the brow-beating patron 
tenable refinement. The outline of his argument | still exists in a new avatar. Formerly he made his 
is, that the aristocratic patron had, in Goldsmith’s | descent upon earth in the shape of dedicatee ; and it 
day, by the progress of society, disappeared ; he | is true that this august being, to whom dedications 
belonged to the past—that the mercenary publisher | burned incense upon an altar, withdrew into sun- 
had taken his place—he represented the ugly pres- | set and twilight during Goldsmith’s period; but 
ent—but that the great reading public (that true | he still revisits the glimpses of the moon in the 
and equitable patron, as some fancy) had not yet | shape of author. When the auctoritas of a peer 
matured its means of effectual action upon liter- | could no longer sell a book by standing at the head 
ature; this reading public virtually, perhaps, be- | of a dedication, it lost none of its power when 
longed to the future. All this we steadfastly | standing on a title-page as the author. Vast cata- 
resist. No doubt the old full-blown patron, en | logues might be composed of books and pamphlets 
grand costume, with his heraldic bearings embla- | that have owed a transient success to no other 
zoned at the head of the dedication, was dying out, cause on earth than the sonorous title, or the distin- 
like the golden pippin. But he still lingered in | guished position, of those who wrote them. Ceas- 
sheltered situations. And part of the machinery | ing to patronize other people’s books, the grandee 
by which patronage had ever moved, viz., using has still power to patronize his own. All celebri- 
influence for obtaining subscriptions, was still in | ties have this sorm of patronage. And, for instance, 
capital working order—a fact which we know from | had the bey Jones* (otherwise called Inigo Jones) 
Goldsmith himself, (see the Enguiry ;) for he tells | possessed enough of book-making skill to forge a 
us that a popular mode of publication amongst bad | plausible curtain-lecture, as overheard by himself 





authors, and certainly it needed no publisher’s coun- 
tersign, was by means of subscription papers ; upon 
which, as we believe, a considerable instalment was 
usually paid down when as yet the book existed only 
by way of title-page, supposing that the whole sum 
were not even paid up. Then as to the publisher, 


when concealed in her majesty’s bed-room, ten 
steam-presses working day and night would not 
'have supplied the public demand; and even her 
majesty must herself have sent for a large-paper 
copy, were it only to keep herself au courant of 
English literature. In short, first, the extrinsic 





(a nuisance, we dare say, in all stages of his nat- | patronage of books; secondly, the self-patronage 
ural history,) he could not have been a weed first of books in right of their merits; and thirdly, the 
springing up in Goldsmith's time, but must always | artificial machineries for diffusing the knowledge 
have been an indispensable broker or middleman | of their existence, are three forces in current liter- 
between the author and the world. In the days | ature that ever Aave existed and must exist, in 
even of Horace and Martial the book-seller (biblio- | some imperfect degree. Horace recognizes them 
pola) clearly acted as book-publisher. Amongst | in his 

other passages proving this, and showing undeni- | « Noq Dj, non homines, non concessere columnee.”” 
ably that Martial at least had sold the copyright | es Pre 

of his work to Ais publisher, is one arguing pretty | The Di are the paramount public, arbitrating final- 
certainly that the price of a gay drawing-room ly on the fates of books, and generally on some 
copy must have been hard upon £1, 11s. 6d. Did | just ground of judgment, though it may be fearfully 
ever any man hear the like? A New York news- | exaggerated on the scale of importance. The hom- 
paper would have been too happy to pirate the ines are the publishers; and a sad homo the pub- 
whole of Martial had he been three times as big, | lisher sometimes is. particularly when he commits 
and would have engaged to drive the bankrupt | Insolvency. But the columnea are those pillars of 
publisher into a mad-house for twopence. Now, | State, the grandees of our own age, or any other 
it cannot be supposed that Martial, a gay, light- | Patrons, that support the golden canopy of our 
hearted fellow, willing to let the public have his | transitory pomps, and thus shed an alien glory of 
book for a shilling, or perhaps for love, had been | colored light from above upon the books falling 
the person to put that ridiculous price upon it. | Within that privileged area. ; 
We may conclude that it was the publisher. As| We are not therefore of Mr. Forster's opin- 
to the public, that respectable character must al- | 10”, that Goldsmith fell upon an age less favorable 
ways have presided over the true and final court | the expansion of literary powers, or to the 


of appeal, silently defying alike the prestige of 

Po Sap alis pores . * It may be necessary to explain, for the sake of the 
patronage and the intriguing mysteries of publish- many woe cho who have come cocaine the reading public 
ing. Lordly patronage might fill the sails of one | since the period of the incident referred to, that this was 


edition, and masterly publishing of three. But the | 2 bey called Jones, who was continually entering Buck- 
ieslies ett une guetnminnsion the the elnentel | ingham palace clandestinely, was as regularly ejected by 
giously through the educated | the po'ice, but with respectable pertinacity constantly re- 


circles, or that lingered amongst them for a gener- | turned and on one occasion effected a lodgment in the 


ation : -_ | royal led-chamber. Some happy wit, in just admiration 
, must have owed their success to the unbi of such perseverance and impudence, christened him, It- 


assed feelings of the reader—not overawed by | I-go Jones. 
























































































jects selected for sympathy, the diction, and often the 
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attainment of literary distinction, than any other. 
The patron might be a tradition—but the public 
was not therefore a prophecy. My lord's trumpets 
had ceased to sound, but the vor populi was not 
therefore muffled. ‘The means indeed of diffusive 
advertisement and of rapid circulation, the eombi- 
nations of readers into reading societies, and of 
roads into iron net-works, were as yet imperfectly 
developed. These gave a potent stimulus to pe- 
riodic literature. And a still more operative dif- 
ference between ourselves and them is—that a new 
class of people has since then entered our reading 
public, viz., the class of artisans and of all below 
the gentry, which (taken generally) was in Gold- 
smith’s day a cipher as regarded any real encour- 
agement to literature. In oar days, if The Vicar 
of Wakefield had been published as a Christmas 
tale, it would have produced a fortune to the wri- 
ter. In Goldsmith's time, few below the gentry | 
were readers on any large scale. So far there | 
really was a disadvantage. But it was a disadvan- 
tage which applied chiefly to novels. The new 
influx of readers in our times, the collateral affluents 
into the main stream from the mechanic and pro- 
vincial sections of our population, which have cen- 
tupled the volume of the original current, cannot 
be held as telling favorably upon literature, or 
telling at all, except in the departments of popular- 
ized science, of religion, of fictious tales, and of 
journalism. To be a reader, is no longer, as once 
it was, to be of a meditative turn. ‘To be a very 
popular author is no longer that honorary distine- 
tion which once it might have been amongst a more 
elevated because more select body of readers. We 
do not say this invidiously, or with any special 
reference. But it is evident that writers and 
readers must often act and react for reciprocal 
degradation. A writer of this day, either in 
France or England, to be very popular, must be a 
story-teller ; which is a function of literature neither 
very noble in itself, nor, secondly, tending to per- 
manence. All novels whatever, the best equally 
with the worst, have faded almost with the gener- 
ation that produced them. This is a curse written 
as a superscription above the whole class. The 
modes of combining characters, the particular ob- 


manners,* hold up an imperfect mirror to any gen- 


* Often, but not so uniformly (the reader will think) as 
the diction, because the manners are sometimes not those 
of the writer’s own age, being ingenious adaptations to 
meet the modern writer's conjectural ideas of ancient man- 
ners. These, however, ime in Sir Walter Scott,) are 
precisely the most mouldering parts in the entire archi 
tecture, being always (as, for instance, in Ivanhoe) fan- 
tastic, caricatured, and betraying the true modern ground 
gleaming through the artificial tarnish of antiquity. All 
novels, in every language, are hurrying to decay; and 
hurrying by internal changes—were those all ; but, in the 
mean time, the everlasting life and fertility of the human 
nind is forever accelerating this hurry hy superseding 
them, i. e., by an external change. Old forms, fading 
from the interest, or even from the apprehension, have no 
chance at all as against new forms embodying the same 

ssions. It is only in the grander passions of poetry, 
allying themselves with forms more abstract and perma- 
nent, that such a conflict of the old with tie new is pos- 





sible. 
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eration that is not their own. And the reader of 
novels belonging to an obsolete era, whilst acknowl- 
edging the skill of the groupings, or the beauty of 
the situations, misses the echo to that particular 
revelation of human nature which has met him in 
the social aspects of his own day; or too often 
he is perplexed by an expression which, having 
dropped into a lower use, disturbs the unity of the 
impression, or is revolted by a coarse sentiment, 
which increasing refinement has made unsuitable 
to the sex or to the rank of the character. How 
bestial and degrading at this day seem many 
of the scenes in Smollett! How coarse are the 
ideas of Fielding !—his odious Squoire Western, 
his odious Tom Jones. What a gallery of his- 
trionie masqueraders is thrown open in the novels 
of Richardson, powerful as they were once found 
by the two leading nations of the earth. A popu- 
lar writer, therefore, who, in order to be popular, 
must speak through novels, speaks to what is 
least permanent in human sensibilities. That is 
already to be self-degraded. Secondly, because 
the novel-reading class is by far the most compre- 
hensive one, and being such, must count as a large 
majority ainongst its members those who are poor 
in capacities of thinking, and are passively resigned 
to the instinct of immediate pleasure—to these the 
writer must chiefly humble himself; he must study 
their sympathies, must assume them, must give 
them back. In our days, he must give them back 
even their own street slang; so servile is the 
modern novelist's dependence on his canaiille of an 
audience. In France, amongst the Sues, &c., it 
has been found necessary to give back even the 
closet portraits of obscene atrocities that shun the 
light, and burrow only in the charnel-houses of vast 
manufacturing towns. Finally, the very principle 
of commanding attention only by the interest of a 
tale, which means the interest of a momentary 
curiosity that is to vanish forever in a sense of 
satiation, and of a momentary suspense that, hav- 
ing once collapsed, can never be rekindled, is in 
itself a confession of reliance upon the meaner of- 
fices of the mind. The result from all which is 
—that to be popular in the most extensive walk 
of popularity, that is, as a novelist, a writer must 
generally be in a very considerable degree self-de- 
graded by sycophancy to the Jowest order of minds, 
and cannot (except for mercenary purposes) think 
himself advantageously placed. 

To have missed, therefore, this enormous ex- 
pansion of the reading public, however unfortunate 
fur Goldsmith's purse, was a great escape for his 
intellectual purity. Every man has two-edged 
tendencies lurking within himself, pointing in one 
direction to what will expand the elevating prin- 
ciples of his nature, pointing in anuther to whet 
will tempt him to its degradation. A mob is 2 
dreadful audience for chafing and irritating the la- 
tent vulgarisms of the human heart. Exaggera 
tion and carricature, before such a tribunal, become 
inevitable, and sometimes almost a duty. The 
genial but not very delicate humor of Goldsmith 
would in such circumstances have slipped, by the 
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most natural of transitions, into buffoonery ; the 
unaffected pathos of Goldsmith would, by a monster 
audience, have been debauched into theatrical sen- 
timentality. All the motions of Goldsmith’s na- 
ture moved in the direction of the true, the natural, 
the sweet, the gentle. In the quiet times, politi- 
cally speaking, through which his course of life 
travelled, he found a musical echo to the tenor of 
his own original sensibilities—in the architecture 
of European history, as it unfolded its proportions 
along the line of his own particular experience, 
there was a symmetry with the proportions of his 
own unpretending mind. Our revolutionary age 
would have unsettled his brain. The colossal 
movements of nations, from within and from with- 
out; the sorrow of the times, which searches so 
deeply ; the grandeur of the times, which aspires 
so loftily; these forces, acting for the last fifty 
years by secret sympathy upon our fountains of 
thinking and impassioned speculation, have raised 
them from depths never visited by our fathers, into 
altitudes too dizzy for their contemplating. This 
generation and the last, with their dreadful records, 
would have untuned Goldsmith for writing in the 
key that suited him; and us they would have un- 
tuned for understanding his music, had we not 
learned to understand it in childhood, before the 
muttering hurricanes in the upper air had begun 
to reach our young ears, and forced them away to 
the thundering overhead, from the carolling of 
birds amongst earthly bowers. 

Goldsmith, therefore, as regards the political 
aspects of his own times, was fortunately placed ; 
a thrush or a nightingale is hushed by the thun- 
derings which are awakening to Jove’s eagle. But 
an author stands in relation to other influences than 
political ; and some of these are described by Mr. 
Forster as peculiarly unfavorable to comfort and 
respectability at the era of Goldsmith's novitiate 
in literature. Will Mr. Forster excuse us for 
quarrelling with his whole doctrine upon this sub- 
ject '—a subject and a doctrine continually forced 
upon our attention, in these days, by the extending 
lines of our own literary order, and continually re- 
freshed in warmth of coloring by the contrast as 
regards social consideration, between our literary 
body and the corresponding order in France. The 
questions arising have really a general interest, as 
well as a special one, in connection with Gold- 
smith; and therefore we shall stir them a little, 
not with any view of exhausting the philosophy 
that is applicable to the case, but simply of amusing 
some readers, (since Pliny’s remark on history is 
much more true of literature or literary gossip, 
viz., that ** guoquo modo scripta delectat ;’’) and 
with the more ambitious purpose of recalling some 
other readers from precipitate conclusions upon a 
subject where nearly all that is most plausible 
happens to be most untrue. 

Mr. Forster, in his views upon the social rights 
of literature, is rowing pretty nearly in the same 
boat as Mr. Carlyle in Ais views upon the rights 
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nounces, as an oppression and a nuisance, what 
we believe to be a necessity inalienable from the 
economy and structure of our society. Some years 
ago Mr. Carlyle offended us all (or all of us that 
were interested in social philosophy) by enlarging 
on a social affliction, which few indeed needed to 
see exposed, but most men would have rejoiced to 
see remedied, if it were but on paper, and by way 
of tentative suggestion. Precisely at that point, 
however, where his aid was invoked, Mr. Carlyle 
halted. So does Mr. Forster with regard to his 
grievance ; he states it, and we partly understand 
him—as ancient Pistol says—‘t We hear him with 
ears ;’’ and when we wait for him to go on, say- 
ing—‘* Well, here‘’s a sort of evil in life, how 
would you redress it' you've shown, or you ’ve 
made another hole in the tin-kettle of society ; 
how do you propose to tinker it?’’—behold! he 
is suddenly almost silent. But this cannot be al- 
lowed. The right to insist upon a well-known 
grievance cannot be granted to that man (Mr. 
Carlyle, for instance, or Mr. Forster) who uses it 
as matter of blame and denunciation, unless at the 
same time he points out the methods by which it 
could have been prevented. He that simply be- 
moans an evil has a right to his moan, though he 
should make no pretensions to a remedy; but he 
that criminates—that imputes the evil as a fault 
—that charges the evil upon selfishness or neglect 
lurking in some alterable arrangements of society, 
has no right to do so, unless he can instantly 
sketch the remedy; for the very first step by 
which he could have learned that the evil involved 
a blame, the first step that could have entitled him 
to denounce it as a wrong, must have been that 
step which brought him within the knowledge 
(wanting to everybody else) that it admitted of a 
cure. A wrong it could not have been even in 
his eyes, so long as it was a necessity, nor a 
ground of complaint unti] the cure appeared to 
him a possibility. And the over-riding motto for 
these parallel speculations of Messrs. Carlyle and 
Forster, in relation to the frailties of our social 
system, ought to have been—‘*‘ Sanalilibus egro- 
tamus malis.’’ Unless with this watchword, they 
had no right to commence their crusading march. 
Curable evils justify clamorous complaints ; the 
incurable justify only prayers. 

Why it was that Mr. Carlyle, in particular, 
halted so steadily at the point where his work of 
love was first beginning, it is not difficult to guess. 
As the ** Statutes at large’? have not one word 
against the liberty of unlicensed hypothesis, it is 
conceivable that Mr. C. might have indulged a lit- 
tle in that agreeable pastime: but this, he was 
well aware, would have brought him in one mo- 
ment under the fire of Political Economy, from the 
whole vast line of its modern batteries. These 
gentlemen, the economists, would have torn to 
ribbons, within fifteen minutes, any positive spec- 
ulation for amending the evil. It was better, 
therefore, to keep within the trenches of the blank 





of labor. Each denounces, or by implication de- 


negative, pointing to everything as wrong—horri- 
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bly wrong, but never hinting at the mysterious | 


right; which, to this day, we grieve to say, re- 
mains as mysterious as ever.* 

Passing to Mr. Forster, who (being capable of 
a splendor so original) disappoints us most when 
he reminds us of Mr. Carlyle, by the most disa- 
greeable of that gentleman's phraseological forms ; 
and, in this instance, by a speculation twin-sister 
to the economic one just noticed—we beg to pre- 
mise, that in anything here said, it is far from our 
wish to express disaffection to the cause of our lit- 
erary brothers. We grudge them nothing that 
they are ever likely to get. We wish even that 
the house of commons would see cause for creating 
majorats in behalf of us all; only whispering in 
the ear of that honorable house to appoint a Ben- 
jamin’s portion to ourselves—as the parties who 
suggested the idea. But what is the use of be- 
nevolently bequeathing larks for dinner to all lit- 
erary men, in all time coming, if the sky must 
fall before they can bag our bequest? We shall 
discuss Mr. Forster's views, not perhaps according 
to any arrangement of his, but according to the 
order in which they come back to our own re- 
membrance. 

Goldsmith's period, Mr. F. thinks, was bad— 
not merely by the transitional misfortune (before 
noticed) of coming too late for the patron, and too 
soon for the public, (which is the compound ill- 
luck of being a day after one fair, and a month 
too soon for the next)—but also by some cooper- 
ation in this evil destiny through misconduct on 
the part of authors themselves, (p. 70.) Not the 
** cireumstances’’ only of authors were damaged, 
but the ‘* literary character’’ itself. We are sorry 
to hear that. But, as long as they did not com- 
mit murder, we have a great indulgence for the 
frailties of authors. Ifever the “‘ benefit of clergy”’ 
could be fairly pleaded, it might have been by 
Grub street for petty larceny. The ‘‘ clergy” they 
surely could have pleaded ; and the call for larceny 
was so audible in their cundition, that in ¢hem it 
might be called an instinct of self-preservation, 
which surely was not implanted in man to be dis- 


*It ought, by this time, to be known equally amongst 
governments and philosophers—that for the state to prom- 
ise with sincerity the absorption of surplus labor as fast 
as it accumulates, cannot be postulated as a duty, until it 
can first be demonstrated as a possibility. This was for- 
gotten, however, by Mr. C., whose vehement complaints, 
that the arable field, without a ploughman, should be in 
one county, whilst in another county was the stout plough- 
man without a field ; and sometimes, (which was worse 
still,) that the surplus ploughmen should far outnumber 
the surplus fields, certainly proceeded on the secret as- 
sumption that all this was within the remedial powers of 
the state. The same doctrine was more openly avowed 
by various sections of our radicals, who (in their occa- 
sionally insolent petitions to parliament) many-times as- 
serted that one main use and function of a government 
was—to find work for everybody. At length, gp 
and March, 1848,] we see this doctrine solemnly adopted 
bya French body of rulers, self-appointed, indeed, or per- 
haps appointed by their wives, and so far sure, in a few 
weeks, to be answerable for nothing; but, on the other 
hand, adopting it as a practical undertaking, in the law- 
yer’s sense, and by no means as a mere gayety of rhetoric. 
Meantime, they themselves will be ‘ broken,” before 
they will have had time for being reproached with broken 
promises ; though neither fracture is likely to require 
much above the length of a quarautine. 
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obeyed. One word allow us to say on these thres 
topics :—1. The condition of the literary body in 

its hard-working section at the time when Gold- 

smith belonged to it. 2. Upon the condition of 

that body in England as compared with that of 

the corresponding body in France. 3. Upon the 

condition of the body in relation to patronage 
purely political. 

1. The pauperized (or Grub street) section of 
the literary body, at the date of Goldsmith's taking 
service amongst it, was (in Mr. Forster's estimate) 
at its very lowest point of depression. And one 
comic presumption in favor of that notion we our- 
selves remember ; viz., that Smart, the prose trans- 
lator of Horace, and a well-built scholar, actually 
let himself out to a monthly journal on a regular 
lease of ninety-nine years.* What could move 
the rapacious publisher to draw the lease for this 
monstrous term of years, we cannot conjecture. 
Surely the villain might have been content with 
threescore years and ten. But think, reader, of 
poor Smart two years after, upon another publisher's 
applying to him vainly for contributions, and an- 
grily demanding what possible objection could be 
made to offers so liberal, being reduced to answer 
—‘‘ No objection, sir, whatever, except an unex- 
pired term of ninety-seven years yet torun.’’ The 
bookseller saw that he must not apply again in ¢hat 
century ; and, in fact, Smart could no longer let 
himself, but must be sub-let (if let at all) by the 
original lessee. Query now—was Smart entitled 
to vote as a freeholder, and Smart’s children, (if 
any were born during the currency of the lease) 
would they be serfs, and ascripti prelo? Gold- 
smith’s own terms of self-conveyance to Griffiths— 
the terms we mean on which he *‘ conveyed”’ his 
person and free-agency to the uses of the said 
Griffiths (or his assigns?)—do not appear to have 
been much more dignified than Smart’s in the 
quality of the conditions, though cousiderably so 
in the duration of the term; Goldsmith's lease 
being only for one year, and not for ninety-nine, 
so that he had (as the reader perceives) a clear 
ninety-eight years at his own disposal. We sus- 
pect that poor Oliver, in his guileless heart, never 
congratulated himself on having made a more 
felicitous bargain. Indeed, it was not sv» bad, if 
everything be considered ; Goldsmith’s situation 
at the time was bad; and for that very reason the 
lease (otherwise monstrous) was not bad. He 
was to have lodging, board, and, ‘‘ a small salary,” 
very small, we suspect ; and in return for al! these 
blessings, he had nothing to do, but to sit stiJ] at 
a table, to work hard from an early hour m the 
morning unti] 2, P. M., (at which elegant hour we 
presume that the parenthesis of dinner occutied,) 
but also—which, not being an article in the lease, 
might have been set aside, on a motion before the 
King’s Bench—to endure without mutiny the cor- 
rection and revisal of all his MSS. by Mrs. 
Griffiths, wife to Dr. G. the lessee. This afflic- 


* When writing this fessage, we were not aware (as 
we now are) that Mr. Forster had himself noticed the 
case. 
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tion of Mrs. Dr. G. surmounting his shoulders, 
and controlling his pen, seems to us not at all 
Jess dreadful than that of Sinbad when indorsed 
with the old man of the sea; and we, in Gold- 
smith’s place, should certainly have tried how far 
Sinbad’s method of abating the nuisance had lost 
its efficacy by time, viz., the tempting our oppressor 
to get drunk* once or twice a-day, and then sud- 
denly throwing Mrs. Dr. G. off her perch. From 
that ‘‘ bad eminence,’ which she had audaciously 
usurped, what harm could there be in thus dis- 
mounting this ‘‘ old woman of the seat” And as 
to an occasional thump or so on the head, which 
Mrs. Dr. G. might have caught in tumbling, that 
was her look-out ; and might besides have improved 
her style. For really now, if the candid reader 
will believe us, we know a case, odd certainly but 
very true, where a young man, an author by trade,t 
who wrote pretty well, happening to tumble out 
of a first-floor in London, was afterwards observed 
to grow very perplexed and almost unintelligible 
in his style; until some years later, having the 
good fortune (like Wallenstein at Vienna) to tum- 
ble out of a two-pair of stairs window, he slightly 
fractured his skull, but on the other hand, recov- 
ered the brilliancy of his long fractured style. 
Some people there are of our acquaintance who 
would need to tumble out of the attic story before 
they could seriously improve their style. 

Certainly these conditions—the hard work, the 
being chained by the leg to the writing-table, and 
above all the having one’s pen chained to that of 
Mrs. Dr. Griffiths, do seem to countenance Mr. 
F.'s idea, that Goldsmith’s period was the purga- 
tory of authors. And we freely confess—that 
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our regard for a man of so much genius united 
with so much simplicity and unassumingness— 
humility would not be likely to raise his salary ; 
and we must not forget that his own want of self- 
esteem would reasonably operate on the terms 
offered by Griffiths. A man, who regarded him- 
self as little more than an amanuensis, could not 
expect much better wages than an under-gardener, 
which perhaps he had. And weighing all this, 
we see little to have altered in the lease—that 
was fair enough; only as regarded the execution 
of the lease, we really must have protested, under 
any circumstances, against Mrs. Doctor Griffiths. 
That woman would have broken the back of a 
camel, which must be supposed tougher than the 
heart of an usher. ‘There we should have made 
a ferocious stand ; and should have struck for much 
higher wages, before we could have brought our 
mind to think of a capitulation. It is remarkable, 
‘however, that this year of humble servitude was 
not only (or, as if by accident) the epoch of Gold- 
smith’s intellectual development, but also the oe- 
easion of it. Nay, if all were known, perhaps it 
may have been to Mrs. Doctor Griffiths in partic- 
ular, that we owe that revolution in his self-estima- 
tion which made Goldsmith an author by deliberate 
choice. Hag-ridden every day, he must have 
plunged and kicked violently to break loose from 
this harness; but, not impossibly, the very effort 
of contending with the hag, when brought into 
collision with his natural desire to soothe the hag, 
and the inevitable counter-impulse in any continued 
practice of composition, towards the satisfaction at 
the same time of his own reason and taste, must 
have furnished a most salutary palestra for the 





excepting Smart’s ninety-nine years’ Jease, or the 
contract between the Devil and Dr. Faustus, we 
never heard of a harder bargain driven with any 
literary man. Smart, Faustus, and Goldsmith, 
were clearly overreached. Yet, after all, was this 
treatment in any important point (excepting as re- 
gards Dr. Faustus) worse than that given to the 
whole college of Grub street, in the days of Pope? 
The first edition of the Dunciad dates from 1727 ; 
Goldsmith's matriculation in Grub street dates 
from 1757—just thirty years later; which is one 
generation. And it is important to remember that 
Goldsmith, at this time in his twenty-ninth year, 
was simply an usher at an obscure boarding-school ; 


education of his literary powers. When one lives 
/at Rome, one must do as they do at Rome : when 
one lives with a hag, one must accommodate 
oneself to haggish caprices ; besides, that once in 
a month the hag might be right; or, if not, and 
supposing her always in the wrong, which perhaps 
is too much to assume even of Mrs. Dr. G., that 
would but multiply the difficulties of reconciling Aer 
demands with the demands of the general reader 
and of Goldsmith’s own judgment. And in the 
pressure of these difficulties would lie the very 
value of this rough Spartan education. Rope- 
dancing cannot be very agreeable in its elementary 
lessons ; but it must be a capital process for calling 
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had never practised writing for the press ; and had | out the agilities that slumber in a man’s legs. 


not even himself any faith at all in his own capacity 
fur writing. It is a singular fact, which we have 





Still, though these hardships turned out so bene-. 


| Gcially to Goldsmith's intellectual interests, and 


on Goldsmith’s own authority, that until his thir- | consequently so much to the advantage of all who 
tieth year (that is, the year spent with Dr. and | have since delighted in his works, not the less on 
Mrs. Griffiths) it never entered into his head that | that aceount they were hardships, and hardships 
literature was his natural vocation. That vanity, | that imposed heavy degradation. So far, therefore, 


which has been so uncandidly and sometimes so 
falsely attributed to Goldsmith, was compatible, 
we see, if at all it existed, with the humblest esti- 
mate of himself. Still, however much this deepens 


* We wish the printers would invent 2 mark signifying 
horror! To hear this pure Reviewer!—{An American 
Temperate. } 

+ His name began with A, and ended with N ; there 
are but three more letters in the name, and if doubt arises 
upon our story, in the public mind, we shall publish them. 


they would seem to justify Mr. Forster's charac-. 
terization of Goldsmith's period by comparison 
with Addison's period * on the one side, and our 
own on the other. But, on better examination, 


* If Addison died (as we think he did) in 1717, then be- 
cause Goldsmith commenced authorship in 1757, t 
would he forty years between the two periods But, as 
it would be fairer to measure from the centre of Addison's 
literary career, i. e., from 1707, the difference would be 
just half a century. 
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it will be found that this theory is sustained only 
by an unfair selection of the antithetic objects in 
the comparison. Compare Addison's age generally 
with Goldsmith’s—authors, prosperous, or unpros- 
perous, in each age taken indiscriminately—and 
the two ages will be found to offer ‘‘ much of a 
muchness.’’ But, if you take the paupers of one 
generation to contrast with the grandees of another, 
how is there any justice in the result? Goldsmith 
at starting was a penniless man. Except by 
random accidents he had not money enough to buy 
a rope, in case he had fancied himself in want of 
such a thing. Addison, on the contrary, was the 
son of a tolerably rich man; lived gayly at a most 
aristocratic college, (Magdalen,) in a most aristo- 
cratic university ; formed early and brilliant con- 
nections with the political party that were magnifi- 
eeutly preponderant until the last four years of 
Queen Anne; travelled on the continent, not as 
a pedestrian mendicant, housing with owls, and 
thankful for the bounties of a village fair, but with 
the appointments and introductions of a young 
nobleman ; and became a secretary of state not by 
meaus of his ‘‘ delicate humor,’’ as Mr. Forster 
chooses to suppose, but through splendid patronage, 
and (speaking Hibernicé) through a ‘ strong back.’’ 
His bad verses, his Blenheim, his Cato, in later 
days, and other rubbish, had been the only part 
of his works that aided his rise ; and even these 
would have availed him little, had he not originally 
possessed a locus standi, from which he could serve 
his artilleries of personal flattery with commanding 
effect, and could profit by his successes. As to 
the really exquisite part of his writings, that did 
him no yeoman’s service at all, nor could have 
done ; for he was a made man, and had almost 
received notice to quit this world of prosperous 
whiggery before he had finished those exquisite 
prose miscellanies. Pope, Swift, Gay, Prior, &c., 
all owed their social positions to early accidents 
of good connections and sometimes of luck, which 
would not indeed have supplied the place of per- 
sonal merit, but which gave lustre and effect to 
merit where it existed in strength. There were 
authors, quite as poor as Goldsmith in the Addi- 
sonian age ; there were authors quite as rich as 
Pope, Steele, &c., in Goldsmith's age, and having 
the same social standing. Goldsmith struggled 
with so much distress, not because his period was 
more inauspicious, but because his connections and 
starting advantages were incomparably less impor- 
tant. His profits were so trivial because his cap- 
ital was next to none. 

So far, as regards the comparison between 
Goldsmith's age and the one immediately before 
it. But now, as regards the comparison with our 
own, removed by two generations—can it be said 
truly that the literary profession has risen in esti- 
mation, or is rising! There is a difficulty in 
making such an appraisement; and from different 
minds there would proceed very different appraise- 
ments ; and even from the same mind, surveying 
the case at different stations. For, on the one hand, 
if a greater breadth of social respectability catches 
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the eye on looking carelessly over the body of ou 
modern literati, which may be owing chiefly to 
the large increase of gentlemen that in our day 
have entered the field of literature, on the other 
hand, the hacks and handicraftsmen whom the 
shallow education of newspaper journalism has in- 
troduced to the press, and whom poverty compels 
to labors not meriting the name of literature, are 
correspondingly expanding their files. There is, 
however, one reason from analogy, which may in- 
cline us to suppose that a higher consideration js 
now generally conceded to the purposes of Jitera- 
ture, and consequently, a juster estimate made of 
the persons who minister to those purposes. _Lit- 
erature—provided we use that word not for the 
mere literature of knowledge, but for the literature 
of power—using it for literature as it speaks w 
what is genial in man, viz., to the human spirit 
and not for literature, (falsely so called,) as it 
speaks to the meagre understanding—is a fine art ; 
and not only so, it is the supreme of the fine arts; 
nobler, for instance, potentially, than painting, or 
seulpture, or architecture. Now, ail the fine arts, 
that popularly are called such, have risen in es- 
teem within the last generation. The most aris- 
tocratic of men will now ask into his own society 
an artist, whom fifty years ago he would have 
transferred to the house-steward’s table. And 
why! Not simply because more attention having 
been directed to the arts, more notoriety has gath- 
ered about the artist; for that sort of ec/at would 
not work any durable change; but it is because 
the interest in the arts having gradually become 
much more of an enlightened interest, the pubiic 
has been slowly trained to fix its attention upon 
the intellect which is pre-supposed in the arts, 
rather than upon the offices of pleasure to which 
they minister. The fine arts have now come to 
be regarded rather as powers that are to mould, 
than as luxuries that are to embellish. And it 
has followed that artists are valued more by the 
elaborate agencies which they guide, than by the 
fugitive sensations of wonder or sympathy which 
they evoke. 

Now this is a change honorable to both sides. 
The public has altered its estimate of certain men ; 
and yet has pot been able to do so, without pre- 
viously enlarging its idea of the means through 
which those men operate. It could not elevate 
the men, without previously elevating itself. But 
if so, then, in correcting their appreciation of the 
fine arts, the public must simultaneously have cor- 
rected their appreciation of literature ; because, 
whether men have or have not been in the habit 
of regarding literature as a fine art, this they must 
have felt, viz., that literature, in its more genial 
functions, works by the very same organs as the 
liberal arts, speaks to the same heart, operates 
through the same compound natuge, and educates 
the same deep sympathies with mysterious ideals 
of beauty. There lies the province of the arts 
usually acknowledged as fine or liberal : there lies 
the province of fine or liberal literature. And 
with justifiable pride a littérateur may say—that 
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his fine art wields a sceptre more potent than any 
pther; liierature is more potent than other fine 
arts, because deeper in its impressions according 
to the usual tenor of human sensibilities ; because 
more ertensive, in the degree that books are more 
diffused than pictures or statues; because more 
durable, in the degree that language is durable be- 
yond marble or canvass, and in the degree that 
vicarious powers are opened to books for renew- 
ing their phenix immortality through unlimited 
translations: powers denied to painting except 
through copies that are feeble, and denied to 
sculpture except through casts that are costly. 

We infer that, as the fine arts have been rising, 
literature (oa the secret feeling that esseutially it 
moves by the same powers) must also have been 
rising ; that as the arts will continue to rise liter- 
ature will continue to rise ; and that in both cases 
the men, the ministers, must ascend in social con- 
sideration as the things, the ministrations ascend. 
But there is another form in which the same re- 
sult offers itself to our notice; and this should 
naturally be the last paragraph in this section 1, 
but, as we have little room to spare, it may do 
equally well as the first paragraph in section 2, 
viz., on the condition of our own literary body by 
comparison with the same body in France. 

2. Who were the people amongst ourselves 
that throughout the eighteenth century chiefly 
came forward as undervaluers of literature? They 
belonged to two very different classes—the aris- 
tocracy and the commercial body, who agreed in 
the thing, but on very different impulses. To the 
mercantile man the author was an object of ridi- 
cule, from natural poverty ; natural, because there 
was no regular connection between literature and 
any mode of money-making. By accident the 
author might not be poor, but professionally or 
according to any obvious opening for an income 
he was. Poverty was the badge of all his tribe. 
Amongst the aristocracy the instinct of contempt 
or at least of slight regard towards literature was 
supported by the irrelation of literature to the 
state. Aristocracy itself was the flower and fruit- 
age of the state; a nobility was possible only in 
the ratio of the grandeur and magnificence devel- 
oped for social results ; so that a poor and unpop- 
ulous nation cannot create a great aristocracy : the 
flower and foliation must be in relation to the stem 
and the radix out of which they germinate. In- 
evitably, therefore, a nobility so great as the Eng- 
lish—that not in pride but in the mere logic of its 
political relations, felt its order to be a sort of 
heraldic shield, charged with the trophies and an- 
cestral glories of the nation—could not but in its 
public scale of appreciation estimate every profes- 
sion and rank of men by the mode of their natural 
connection with the state. Law and arms, for 
instance, were honored, not because any capricious 
precedent had been established of a title to public 
honor in favor of those professions, but because 
through their essential functions they opened for 
themselves a permanent necessity of introsuscep- 
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officer, a great military leader, a popular adiniral, 
is already, by virtue of his functions, a noble in 
men’s account, whether you gave or refused him 
a title; and in such cases it has alway been the 
policy of an aristocratic state to confer, or even 
impose, the title, lest the disjunction of the virtual 
nobility from the titular should gradually disturb 
the estimate of the latter. But literature, by its 
very grandeur, is degraded socially ; for its rela- 
tions are essentially cosmopolitan, or, speaking 
more strictly, not cosmopolitan, which might mean 
to all other peoples considered as national states, 
whereas literature has no relation to any sections 
or social schisms amongst men—its relations are 
to the race. In proportion as any literary work 
rises in its pretensions ; for instance, if it works 
by the highest forms of passion, its nzsus— 
its natural effurt—is to address the race, and 
not any individual nation. That it found a 
bar to this nisus, in a limited language, was but 
an accitent: the essential relations of every great 
intellectaal work are to those capacities in man by 
which he tends to brotherhood, and not to those 
by which he tends to alienation. Man is ever 
coming nearer to agreement, ever narrowing his 
differences, notwithstanding that the interspace 
may cost an eternity to traverse. Where the 
agreement is, not where the difference is, in the 
centre of man’s affinities, not of his repulsions, 
there lies the magnetic centre towards which all 
poetry that is potent, and all philosophy that is 
faithful, are eternally travelling by natural ten- 
dency. Consequently, if indirectly literature may 
hold a patriotic value as a gay plumage in the 
cap of a nation, directly, and by a far deeper ten- 
dency, literature is essentially alien. A poet, a 
book, a system of religion, belongs to the nation 
best qualified for appreciating their powers, and 
not to the nation that perhaps by accident gave 
them birth. How, then, is it wonderful that an 
intense organ of the social principle in a nation, 
viz., a nobility, should fail in their professional 
character, to rate highly, or even to recognize as 
having any proper existence, a fine art which is 
by tendency anti-social ; (anti-social in this sense, 
that what it seeks, it seeks by transcending all 
social barriers and separations’) Yet it is re- 
markable that in England, where the aristocracy 
for three centuries (16th, 17th, 18th) paid so little 
honor, in their public or corporate capacity, to lit- 
erature, privately they honored it with a rare 
courtesy. That same grandee, who would have 
looked upon Camden, Ben Jonson, Selden, or 
Hobbes, as an audacious intruder, if occupying 
any prominent station at a state festival, would 
have received him with a kind of filial reverence 
in his own mansion ; for in this place, as having 
no national reference, as sacred to hospitality, 
which regards the human tie, and not the civic 
tie, he would be at liberty to regard the man of 
letters in his cosmopolitan character. And on the 
same instinct, a prince in the very meanest state 
would, in a state-pageant commemorating the na- 
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nat.onal high-admiral, though he were the most| ceremonies to reflect this feature of public manners, 
stupid of men, and would utterly neglect the stran-| Naturally, for instance, any man honored so pre- 
ger Columbus. But in his own palace, and at his| posterously ought in law to have enjoyed, in right 
own table, he would perhaps invert this order of | of his book, the jus trium liberorum, and perpetual 
precedency, and would place Columbus at his own| immunity from taxes. Or again, as regards cere- 
right hand. monial honors, on any fair scale of proportions, jt 
Some such principle, as is here explained, did| was reasonable to expect that to any man who had 
certainly prevail in the practice (whether con-| gone into a fourth edition, the royal sentinels should 
sciously perceived or not in the philosophy) of that| present arms; that to the author of a successful 
England which extended through the sixteenth and | tragedy, the guard should everywhere turn out ; 
seventeenth centuries. First in the eighteenth | and that an epic poet, if ever such a difficult birth 
century all honor to literature under any relation| should make its epiphany in Paris, must look to 
began to give way. And why! Because ex-|have his approach towards a soirée announced by 
panding polities, expanding partisanship, and ex-/a salvo of a hundred and one guns. 
panding journalism, then first called into the field| Our space will not allow us to go into the illus- 
of literature an inferior class of laborers. Then trative details of this monstrous anomaly in French 
first it was that, from the noblest of professions, | society. We confine ourselves to its cause—as 
literature became a trade. Literature it was that| sufficiently explaining why it is that no imitation 
gave the first wound to literature ; the hack scrib-| of such absurdities can or ought to prosper in 
bler it was that first degraded the lofty literary| England. The same state of things, under a dif- 
artist. For a century and a half we have lived| ferent modification, takes place in Germany ; and 
under the shade of this fatal revolution. But,| from the very same cause. Is it not monstrous, 
however painful such a state of things may be tc was it not until within recent days, to find every 
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the keen sensibilities of men pursuing the finest of |German city drawing the pedantic materials, and 
vocations—carrying forward as inheritors from past | the pedantic interest of its staple conversation from 
generations the eternal chase after truth, and power, | the systems and the conflicts of a few rival aca- 
and beauty—still we must hold that the dishonor | demic professors? Generally these paramount lords 
to literature has issued from internal sources proper! of German conversation, that swayed its movements 
to herself, and not from without. The nobility of ‘this way or that, as a lively breeze sways a corn- 
England have for three and a half centuries person- field, were metaphysicians ; Fichte, for instance, 
ally practised literature as an elevated accomplish- | and Hegel. These were the arid sands that bibu- 
ment: our royal and noble authors are numerous ; | lously absorbed all the perennial gushings of Ger- 
and they would have continued the same cordial| man enthusiasm. France of the last century and 
attentions to the literary body, had that body main the modern Germany were as to this point on the 
tained the same honorable composition. But a/ same level of foolishness. But France had greatly 
littérateur, simply as such, it is no longer safe to the advantage in point of liberality. For genera! 
distinguish with favor; once, but not now, he was| literature furnishes topics a thousand times more 
liable to no misyudgment. Once he was pretty! graceful and fitted to blend with social pleasure 
sure to be a man ef some genius, or, at the least, ‘than the sapless problems of ontological systems 
of unusual scholarship. Now, on the contrary, a| meant only for scholastic use. 
mob of traitors have mingled with the true men ; But what then was the cause of this social 
and the loyal perish with the disloyal, because it| deformity’ Why was literature allowed eventu- 
is impossible in a mob, so vast and fluctuating, for) ally to disfigure itself by disturbing the natura! 
the artillery of avenging scorn to select its victims. | currents of conversation, to make itself odious by 
All this, bitter in itself, has become more bitter| usurpation, and thus virtually to operate as a mode 
from the contrast furnished by France. We know| of pedantry? It was because in neither land had 
that literature has long been misappreciated amongst | the people any power of free discussion. It was 
ourselves. In France it has long been otherwise | because every question growing out of religion, or 
appreciated—more advantageously appreciated. | connecting itself with laws, or with government, 
And we infer that therefore it is in France more| or with governors, with political interests or polit- 
wisely appreciated. But this does not follow.| ical machineries, or with judicial comts, was an 
We have ever been of opinion that the valuation | interdicted theme. The mind sought in despair 
of literature in France, or at least of current liter-| for some free area wide enough to allow of bound- 
ature, and as it shows itself in the treatment of | less openings for individualitits of sentiment— 
literary men, is unsound, extravagant, and that it} human enough to sustain the interests of festive 
rests upon a basis originally false. Simply to have} discussion. That open area was found in books. 
been the translator from the English of some prose| In Paris to talk of polities was to talk of the king ; 
book, a history or a memoir, neither requiring nor) /’état c'est moi; to talk of the king in any spirit 
admitting any display of mastery over the resources | of discussion, to talk of that Jupiter optimus maz- 
of language, conferred, throughout the eighteenth| mus, from whorn all fountains flowed of good and 
century, so advantageous a position in society upon| evil things, before whom stood the two golden 
one whom we English should view as a literary} urns, one filled with lettres de cachet—the other 
scrub or mechanic drudge, that we really had a} with crosses, pensions, offices, what was it but te 
right to expect the laws of France and the court] dance on the margin of a volcano, or to swim cotil- 
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Jions in the suction of a maelstrom? Hence it 
was that literature became the only safe colloquial 
subject of a general nature in old France; hence 
jt was that literature furnished the only ‘ open 
questions ;”” and hence it is that the mode and the 
expression of honor to literature in France has con- 
tinued to this hour tainted with false and histrionic 
feeling, because originally it grew up from spuri- 
ous roots, prospered unnaturally upon deep abuses 
in the system, and at this day (so far as it still 
lingers) memorializes the political bondage of the 
nation. Cleanse therefure—is our prayer—cleanse, 
oh, unknown Hercules, this Augéan stable of our 
English current literature, rich in dunghills, rich 
therefore in precipitate mushroom and fraudulent 
fungus, yet rich also (if we may utter our real 
thoughts)—rich pre€minently at this hour in seed- 
plots of immortal growths, and in secret vegeta- 
tions of voleanic strength ;—cleanse it (oh coming 
man!) but not by turning through it any river of 
Lethe, such as for two centuries swept over the 
literature of France. Purifying waters were these 
in one sense ; they banished the accumulated depo- 
sitions of barbarism ; they banished Gothic tastes ; 
yes, but they did this by laying asleep the nobler 
activities of a great people, and reconciling them 
to forgetfulness of all which commanded them as 
duties, or whispered to them as rights. 

If, therefore, the false homage of France tow- 
ards literature still survives, it is no object for 
imitation amongst us; since it arose upon a vicious 
element in the social composition of that people. 
Partially it does survive, as we all know by the 
experience of the last twenty years, during which 
authors, and as authors, (not like Mirabeau or 
Talleyrand in spite of authorship;) have been trans- 
ferred from libraries to senates and privy councils. 
This has done no service to literature, but, on the 
contrary, has degraded it by seducing the children 
of jiterature from their proper ambition. It is the 
glory of literature to rise as if on wings into an 
atmosphere nobler than that of political intrigue. 
And the whole result to French literature has been 
—that some ten or twelve of the leading literati 
have been tempted away by bribes from their ap- 
propriate duties, whilst some 5000 have been made 
envious and discontented. 

At this point, when warned suddenly that the 
hour-glass is running out, which measures our re- 
siduum of flying minutes, we first perceive, on 
looking round, that we have actually been skir- 
mishing with Mr. Forster, from the beginning of 


our paper to this very line ; and thus we have left; 


ourselves but a corner for the main purpose (to 
which our other purpose of ‘‘ argle-bargling’’ was 
altogether subordinate) of expressing emphatically 
our thanks to him for this successful labor of love 
in 1estoring a half-subverted statue to its upright 
position. We are satisfied that many thousands 
of readers will utter the same thanks to him, with 
equal fervor and with the same sincerity. Admi- 
ration for the versatile ability with which he has 
pursued his object is swallowed up for the moment 
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been imagined, that exquisite truth of household 

pathos, and of humor, with happy graces of style 

plastic as the air or the surface of a lake to the 

pure impulses of nature sweeping them by the 

motions of her eternal breath, were qualities au- 

thorized to justify themselves before the hearts of 

men, in defiance of all that sickly scorn or the 

condescension of masquerading envy could avail 

for their disturbance. And so they are: and left 

to plead for themselves at such a bar as unbiassed 

human hearts, they could not have their natural 

influences intercepted. But in the case of Gold- 
smith, literary traditions have not left these quali- 
ties to their natural influences. It is a fact that 
up to this hour the contemporary falsehoods at 
Goldsmith’s expense, and (worse perhaps than 
those falsehoods) the malicious constructions of 

incidents partly true, having wings lent to them 
by the levity and amusing gossip of Boswell, con- 
tinue to obstruct the full ratification of Goldsmith's 
pretensions. To this hour the scorn from many 
of his own age, runs side by side with the misgiv- 
ing sense of his real native power. A feeling still 
survives, originally derived from his own age, that 
the ‘ inspired idiot,’’ wherever he succeeded, ought 
not to have succeeded—having owed his success 
to accident, or even to some inexplicable perverse- 
ness in running counter to his own nature. It 
was by shooting awry that he had hit the mark ; 
and, when most he came near to the bull’s eye, 
most of all *‘ by rights’? he ought to have missed 
it. He had blundered into the Traveller, into Mr. 
Croaker, into Tony Lumkin; and not satisfied 
with such dreadful blunders as these, he had con- 
summated his guilt by blundering into the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and the Deserted Village ; atrocities 
over which in effect we are requested to drop the 
veil of human charity ; since the more gem-like 
we may choose to think these works, the more 
unnatural, audacious, and indeed treasonable, it 
was in an idiot to produce them. 

In this condition of Goldsmith's traditionary 
character, so injuriously disturbing to the natural 
effect of his inimitable works, (for in its own class 
each of his best works 7s inimitable,) Mr. Forster 
steps forward with a three-fold exposure of the 
falsehood inherent in the anecdotes upon which 
this traditional character has arisen. Some of 
these anecdotes he challenges as /iterally false ; 
others as virtually so; they are true perhaps, but 
under such a version of their circumstances as 
would altogether take out the sting of their offen- 
sive interpretation. For others again, and this 
is a profounder service, he furnishes a most just 
and philosophic explanation, that brings them at 
once within the reader's toleration, nay, sometimes 
within a deep reaction of pity. As a case, for in- 
stance, of downright falsehood, we may cite the 
well-known story told by Boswell—that, when 
Goldsmith travelled in France with some beautiful 
young English women, (meaning the Miss Hor 
necks,) he was seriously uneasy at the attentions 
which they received from the gallantry of French- 
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this story, in logical phrase, proves too much. 
For the man who could have expressed such feel- 
ings in such a situation, must have been ripe for 
Bedlam. Coleridge mentions a man who enter- 
tained so exalted an opinion of himself, and of his 
own right to apotheosis, that he never uttered that 
great pronoun “ J,’’ without solemnly taking off 
his hat. Even to the oblique case ‘* me,’’ which 
no compositor ever honors with a capital M, and 
to the possessive pronoun my and mine, he held it 
a duty to kiss his hand. Yet this bedlamite would 
not have been a competitor with a lady for the at- 
tentions paid to her in right of her sex. In Gold- 
smith’s case, the whole allegation was dissipated 
in the most decisive way. Some years after 
Goldsmith's death, one of the sisters personally 
concerned in the case, was unaffectedly shocked 
at the printed story when coming to her knowl- 
edge, as a gross calumny; her sorrow made it 
evident that the whole had been a malicious dis- 
tortion of some light-hearted gayety uttered by 
Goldsmith. There is little doubt tiat the story 
of the bloom-colored coat, and of the puppet-show, 
rose on a similar basis—the calumnious perversion 
of a jest. 

But, in other cases, where there really may have 
been some fretful expression of self-esteem, Mr. 
Forster's explanation transfers the foible to a truer 
and a more pathetic station. Goldsmith’s own 
precipitancy, his overmastering defect in proper 
reserve, in self-control, and in presence of mind, 
falling in with the habitual undervaluation of many 
amongst his associates, placed him at a great dis- 
advantage in animated conversation. His very 
truthfulness, his simplicity, his frankness, his hurry 
of feeling, all told against him. They betrayed 
him into inconsiderate expressions that lent a color 
of plausibility to the malicious ridicule of those 
who disliked him the more, from being compelled, 
after all, to respect him. His own understanding 
oftentimes sided with his disparagers. He saw 
that he had been in the wrong; whilst secretly 
he felt that his meaning—if properly explained— 
had been right. Defrauded in this way, and by 
his own coOperation, of distinctions that naturally 
belonged to him, he was driven unconsciously to 
attempt some restoration of the balance, by claim- 
ing for a moment distinctions to which he had no 
real pretensions. ‘The whole was a trick of sor- 
row, and of sorrowing perplexity: he felt that no 
justice had been done to him, and that he had 
himself made an opening for the wrong: the result 
he saw, but the process he could not disentangle ; 
and, in the confusion of his distress, natural irrita- 
tion threw him upon blind efforts to recover his 
ground by unfounded claims, when claims so well 
founded had been maliciously disallowed. 

But a day of accounting comes at last—a day 
of rehearing for the cause, and of revision for the 
iudgment. The longer this review has been de- 
layed, the more impressive it becomes in the 
changes which it werks. Welcome is the spec- 
tacle when, after three fourths of a century have 
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passed away, a writer—qualified for such a task, 
by ample knowledge of things and persons, by 
great powers for a comprehensive estimate of the 
case, and for a splendid exposition of its results, 
with deep sensibility to the merits of the man 
chiefly concerned in the issue, enthusiastic, but 
without partizanship—comes forward to unsettle 
false verdicts, to recombine misarranged circum- 
stances, and to explain anew misinterpreted facts. 
Such a man wields the authority of heraldic :@.,- 
shals. Like the Otho of the Roman theatre, he 
has power to raise or to degrade—to give or t. 
take away precedency. But, like this Otho, he 
has so much power, beeause he exercises it or 
known principles, and without caprice. To the 
man of true genius, like Goldsmith, when seating 
himself in humility on the lowest bench, he says 
—‘*Go thou up to a higher place. Seat thyself 
above those proud men, that once trampled thee 
in the dust. Be thy memorial upon earth—not 
(as of some who scorned thee) ‘‘ the whistling of 
a name.’’ Be thou remembered amongst men 
by tears of tenderness, by happy laughter, un- 
tainted with malice, and by the benedictions of 
those that, reverencing man's nature, see gladly 
its frailties brought within the gracious smile of 
human charity, and its nobilities levelled to the 
apprehension of simplicity and innocence.”’ 

Over every grave, even though tenanted by 
guilt and shame, the human heart, when circum- 
stantially made acquainted with its silent records 
of suffering or temptation, yearns in love or in 
forgiveness to breathe a solemn Requiescat ! how 
much more, then, over the grave of a benefactor 
to the human race! But it is a natural feeling, 
with respect to such a prayer, that, however fer- 
vent and sincere, it has no perfect faith in its own 
validity so long as any unsettled feud from ancient 
calumny hangs over the buried person. The un- 
redressed wrong seems to haunt the sepulchre in 
the shape of a perpetual disturbance to its rest. 
First of all, when this wrong has been adjudicated 
and expiated, is the Reguiescat uttered with a per- 
fect faith in itself. By a natural confusion we 
then transfer our own feelings to the occupant of 
the grave. The tranquillization to our own 
wounded sense of justice seems like an atonement 
to jis: the peace for us transforms itself under a 
fiction of tenderness into a peace for him: the 
reconciliation between the world that did the 
wrong and the grave that seemed to suffer it, is 
accomplished ; the reconciler in such a case, who- 
ever he may be, seems a double benefactor—io 
him that endured the injury—to us that resented 
it; and in the particular case now before the pub- 
lic, we shall all be ready to agree that this recon- 
ciling friend, who might have entitled his work 
Vindicie Oliveriane, has, by the piety of his ser- 
vice to a man of exquisite genius, so long and so 
foully misrepresented, earned a right to interweave 
forever his own cipher and cognizance in filia’ 
union with those of Otiver Gotpsmiru. 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
THE OLD MATHEMATICIAN—-A SKETCH FRUM 
THE LIFE. 

I am about to write of a great man—no ideal, 
but one who most truly lived, labored, suffered, 
died, and “left no sign.’’ You will not find his 
name in the rolls of the Royal Society; and yet 
he was a wiser philosopher than nine tenths of 
that learned body. You will never be asked to 
subscribe to a testimonial immortalizing his benev- 
olence ; and yet he was a philanthropist as sincere 
—perhaps as great—as Clarkson. You will read 
no book dilating on his trials; and yet he was a 
hero—a martyr too. No painter ever craved per- 
mission to transmit his bodily likeness to posterity 
—the pen shall do it here. 

Clement Griffin sprang from that rude mass 
which is the foundation-stone of society, but from 
whose rough, unformed depths many a pure mar- 
ble fragment has been brought to light; and, 
doubtless, there might be many more, if some 
skilful sculptor’s hand were found to breathe life 
and beauty into the shapeless lumps. Clement 
Griffin was one of the people. He bore in his 
person the distinctive marks which most commonly 
descend from one laboring generation to another— 
the short, ungainly stature, the large rough hand, 
and the ill-formed mouth, in which no curve of 
beauty was found. But one peculiarity of his face 
was too striking to be passed over: he had the 
eye of intellect, grey, piercing, yet at times inex- 
pressibly soft; and deeply set under overhanging 
brows. ‘These eyebrows were so remarkable, that 
a stranger would have noticed them—thick, bushy, 
iron-grey, even in youth, and meeting in a line 
over the nose. Had Clement lived in these phreno- 
logical days, a Spurzheim or a Gall would have 
gloried in the strongly-developed head ; but at the 
elose of the eighteenth century, people only re- 
garded the internal faculties of a man’s cranium, 
and that little enough; otherwise, Griffin would 
never have been the poor drudge he was, namely, 
master of writing and arithmetic in a provincial 
grammar-school. 

Yet this man who, day after day, went through 
the dull round of duty, and might be seen trudging 
to and from the school in his coarse, threadbare 
garments, his ribbed worsted stockings, and im- 
mense clouted shoes; or in the school-room care- 
lessly treated by the master, and made game of, 
for his odd old-fashioned ways, by youths only a 
few years his juniors—this man was an abstruse 
mathematician, a philosopher, a mechanist of the 
most ingenious kind, an astronomer, acquainted 
with nearly all the abstract sciences, and had pur- 
sued these various acquirements entirely unaided, 
save by the force of his own powerful mind. Yet, 
with all this learning, in his manners and habit he 
was as simple as a child. He would come home 
from his daily toil, eat his bowl of porridge and 
milk—for both from poverty and choice Clement 
Griffin was a Pythagorean—and sit down to pore 
over mathematical and astronomical lore, which he 
followed as far as the written science of the times 


permitted. When he could go no further on the 
track of others, he caleulated and made discoveries 
for himself. 

I know not how far the wisdom of my hero may 
be impugned, when I confess that he was a cabalist 
and astrologer. He was no petty charlatan, no 
prying sceptic ; but his strong, earnest, and withal 
pious mind, penetrated, or sought to penetrate, 
into those mysteries of science and nature which 
the ignorant have ridiculed and the cunning made 
a tool of, but which many wise—aye, and religious 
men too—have in all ages believed. This is not 
the place to enter into an argument; but, while 
setting forth as a broad principle that no man 
should scoff at or condemn anything which he has 
not fathomed to the bottom, let us not think the 
worse of Clement Griffin because he was an as- 
trologer. He pursued this favorite study, not for 
gain, but as a lover of science, thus earrying out 
the astronomical and mathematical principles whith 
are the root of the occult art. 

It is not surprising that these pursuits made 
Clement, even at the early age of thirty, a solitary 
and prematurely old man. Indeed, no one in the 
neighborhood ever remembered his being young. 
Everybody knew him, thought him an oddity, 
perhaps slightly mad; but his peculiarities were 
quite harmless, and no one ever had an ill word to 
say of ‘* Old Griffin,’ or ‘* Old Griff,’ as he has 
always been called, even when the parish register 
might have proved him just five-and-twenty. He 
had none of those home-ties which make the poetry 
of life—no mother or sister; and as for the young 
damsels of B , they would as soon have 
thought of wedding the grim knight's statue that 
frowned at the church door, as of laying siege to 
the heart of Clement Griffin. Moreover, he had 
risen in mind at least above his own class—that 
of working artificers—and with the higher ranks 
he never thought to mingle ; so that in every way 
Clement was essentially a solitary man. 

He had no poetry in his ecomposition—probably 
never read two rhyming lines in his life—had al- 
most a terror of the visible poetry of the world— 
woman, A fair face alarmed him—the sound of 
a light, girlish, mocking tongue made hin run 
away. ‘This was not through contempt or mis- 
ogyny, but merely because he understcod and felt 
with the race of womankind even less than he did 
with his brother men. And he had little sympa- 
thy with the latter. There was only one feminine 
face that Clement ever looked at, and thet was the 
face of a little school-girl, who, day after day, 
traversed the same road as he did. At first, Grif- 
fin thought this very disagreeable, as the chief 
reason of his choosing that road had been because 
it was so lonely, and no passers by ever interrupted 
his thoughts. But by degrees he grew accustomed 
to the light step that overtook his, and the passing 
look of a pair of brown eyes, as fearless, and yet 
shy, as those of a young deer. 

After a while, instead of hastening off before 
the little school-girl had passed his door, lest he 








might meet her, Clement began to go out at the 
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precise hour she came, that he might be close | 


behind her the whole way. He never let her see 
him, but walked on the other side of the road, 
where the overhanging hedge almost entirely con- 
cealed him. There was in the fresh innocence 
and glad-heartedness of the child, as she went 
along, dangling her school-basket, sometimes con- 
ning her lesson aloud, sometimes singing merrily 
—something new, and rather pleasant than other- 
wise, which touched even the philosopher. He 
often stopped in the middle of some algebraic 
problem which he was working in his head as he 
sauntered along, to listen to the little girl’s uncon- 
scious singing, and wonder whether a little sister, 
the only one he ever had, whose small grave he 
passed by every Sunday, had been like her. 

This one gentle and humanizing feeling was like 
a golden thread running through the dry and 
musty web of the mathematician’s life ;—the only 
spark of involuntary poetry which had ever lighted 
up the dark caverns of his powerful but rugged 
mind. The child’s daily presence became almost 
necessary to him; and he was less glad than usual 
when the holidays came, since she no longer passed 
his door. But his engrossing pursuits soon diverted 
Clement's attention, and released for a time from 
the torment of instructing noisy, stupid, and head- 
strong boys into the mysteries of arithmetic, he 
devoted, as usual, his days to science and his nights 
to astronomy. When the holidays passed, Clem- 
ent received a summons to attend a young ladies’ 
school, where the former instructor in writing and 
arithmetic had absolutely eloped with the eldest 
pupil. There was no fear of Clement Griffin 
committing such an enormity, so he was chosen in 
the room of the transgressor. Wofully repugnant 
to all Clement’s tastes was this situation ; but he 
was so poor—poor even with his simple habits ; 
and there was an astronomical instrument he longed 
to purchase, and could not; so he consented to at- 
tend Miss Simmons’ class. 

When Griffin entered on his duties, the first 
face raised to look inquiringly at the new master 
was that of the little gehool-girl. It was smiling, 
and pleasant, almost as if she recognized him, and 
Clement became less shy and uncomfortable under 
its influence. From that time the mathematician 
grew less painfully reserved—less shut up in him- 
self. He had some human thing in which to take 
an interest; and his heart opened to all the world 
in proportion as it did to little Agnes Martindale. 
There was something in common between the 
philosopher and the child. She was, like himself, 
essentially solitary ; one of among many brothers 
and sisters; she had no particular qualities to at- 
tract notice ; little beauty, except those large, soft, 
brown eyes, and not one showy talent. It was 
only Clement Griffin’s instruction which developed 
the natural bent of her mind, wherein her whole 
powers lay; and curious to relate, this strongly 
resembled his own. ‘The master continually turned 
from his dull and inattentive boy pupils to this girl, 
who, by a faculty in general foreign to woman’s 
mind, quickly apprehended as fast as he could 














teach ; so that Clement, partly with a vague cun. 
osity to see how far female capacity would go. 
and partly because these lessons were inexplicably 

pleasant to him, gradually led her on, far beyond 

the usual limit of feminine acquirements. Whe, 

Agnes Martindale had finished her education and 

left school, Clement still gave her instruction ; hie 

could not bear to break the charmed tie. 

Oh how mad—how blind was that man! whose 
mind had strength to grapple with the deepest 
mysteries of science and nature, and yet was un- 
learned as a child in reading the human heart— 
most of all, his own. He never dreamed for 4 
moment that the secret influence which made lif 
pleasant to him, and lent a new charm even to his 
dearest pursuits, was the universal Spirit which 
pervades all things; bowing alike the strongest 
and the weakest; the wise man and the—foo| 
we were about to write—but no! The meanest 
mind becomes great when it is able to harbor 
Love ! 

Clement came in and out as he chose, at Ag- 
nes’ home. When the mathematical Jessons were 
over, the younger children played with ** Aggy’s 
old master,”’ for something in Griffin’s nature made 
him assimilate more with children than with men, 
perhaps because there was in his own simple char- 
acter a curious mingling of the child and the sage, 
without any admixture of the man of the world. 
Then, by degrees, he got into the habit of estab- 
lishing himself in one corner, and receiving his 
bowl of tea from Agnes’ hands; no one ever 
seemed to think it necessary to talk to him or no- 
tice him any more than if he were some piece of 
household furniture, and so he would sit content- 
edly, hour after hour, in silence, until the time of 
rest came. Then he would quietly shake hands 
with one or two of the circle, with whom he was 
most at ease, and steal out, unobserved, to his own 
home. Often, when he reached it, he thought how 
its gloom and darkness contrasted painfully with 
the cheerful lights and sounds of Farmer Martin- 
dale’s cosy parlor; and when he looked up at the 
stars, in whose influence he so firmly believed, he 
pondered more over the future than he was wont. 

It chanced that for some weeks a long and se- 
vere illness kept Agnes from his sight, and then 
Clement Griffin felt and seemed like one from 
whom the light has suddenly been shut up. Every 
day he crept up to the farm to ask of children or 
servants the latest tidings, and none were surprised 
at his anxious face ; it was ‘‘ only Aggy’s master 
who made such a pet of her still.” When the 
invalid came down stairs, the first greeting that 
met her was his. Agnes was almost startled 
when she gave him her hand, to feel a hot tear 
drop upon it. 

** You have been very kind in asking after me, 
Mr. Griffin. I assure you I am really better,” 
said the unconscious girl. ‘‘ I shall soon be able 
to go on with the lessons. Pray be content about 
me.”’ 

He did not answer, but went quietly to his own 
corner. This illness of hers had made him rest- 
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jess. No longer satisfied with the present, he be- 
gan to think of chances that might put an end to 
his happiness. Following too the natural inclina- 
tion of his character, he one day asked Agnes to 
tell him the day and hour of her birth, that he 
might cast her horoscope, and know her future 
fate. 

Agnes looked at him eagerly, for he had half 
made her a convert to his own belief. Then a 
sudden thought appeared to strike her. She 
blushed deeply, and answered in a hurried tone— 
** No, I had rather not know more—more than | 
do already—it might make me unhappy, and I am 
now so’’— 

The door opened quickly, and the girl’s blush 
deepened to the brightest crimson, as it admitted 
one who had of late been as frequent a visitor as 
Clement himself. Griffin was never quite pleased 
at this, for Rupert Nicol’s entrance always put a 
stop to the mathematical studies, and, moreover, 
having been one of the refractory boys at the 
grammar school, the young man had hardly learned 
to treat his former teacher with consideration. 
Many a whisper and look from Agnes was neces- 
sary to quell his propensity for quizzing ‘ old 
Griff,’ even now. 

Clement went home early that night, wonder- 
ing why Agnes had blushed at the thought of her 
future fate ; feeling vexed at Nicol’s sudden en- 
trance, and oppressed by a vague sense of restless 
disquietude, which made him seize the next half- 


foot-fall had just crossed. 
ing dreamer, indulging in delicious sorrow, and 
sentimental woe ; he was not young, and the one 


Clement was no sigh- 


great feeling of love had never been frittered away 

into smaller fancies ; it was no beyish ideal, but a 

terrible reality. He was not a poet, to make an 

idol of the past; the future suddenly and forever 

became a blank; and love itself was changed into 

despair. 

Agnes married Rupert, and went with him to 
the far-off home which he had made for her. Af- 
ter she was gone, a few of the neighbors observed 
that the ‘‘ Old Mathematician’’—they had cause 
to call him old, now, for his hair was quite grey 
—-that Clement Griffin seemed lost without his 
pupil; that he shut himself up much at home, 
and was more eccentric than ever; when abroad 
—no tongue whispered, no heart guessed, the real 
truth. When, a short time afterward, Clement 
threw up his situation, with the excuse that he 
was going elsewhere to bring out a new invention 
of his own, the only observation made was that 
‘*Mad folk always get madder the older they 
grow.’’ In another year, when Agnes came home 
on a visit and inquired after her old teacher, the 
people at B seemed almost to have forgotten 
his name. 





Twenty years from the last epoch in my story, 
a lady in widow’s weeds, accompanied by two 
children, entered the shop of a working mathema- 





holiday to walk to the farm. When he came 
there, the family were all out in the hay-harvest, 
the maid said, all but Miss Agnes. Clement was 
rather glad of this. ‘They would have the lesson 
in peace and quietness. He went to the little 
parlor, and looked through the half-open door. 
The room was very still ; 


\tician, in one of the large provincial towns. She 
|wanted to have a little casket repaired ; it was 
;made of porphyry, and the lock, of very curious 
| workmanship, had been broken. The spruce shop- 
| man, whose profusely-scented hair and aquiline 


“hose, under which grew a delicate moustache, be- 


so still that it might spoke him that most disagreeable of modern anom- 


| 


have had no occupants; but there were two— |alies, an Adonized Jew, examined it with a puzzled 


Agnes and Rupert Nicol. 
right hand lay on his shoulder, and above it rested | 
her sweet, young face, not lifted to his, but droop- | 
ing and blushing with deep happiness. Her left 


the third finger a gold circlet-—the wedding-ring. 
That terrible moment discovered to Clement 
Griffin his love and its doom. ‘The quiet, cold, | 


dreaming philosopher found out that he was a man, | 
with all the long-slumbering passions and emotions | 


of man roused up within him, and he knew like- | 
wise that they were all in vain, for a love more 
baseless, mad, and utterly hopeless, never tortured 
human breast, than now racked that of Clement 
Griffin. 

The young betrothed, as she sat in her quiet 
chamber, preparing for her bridal, or laid her head 
on her pillew, but to be haunted by dreams of her 
beloved, his last under words, his dearest of all 
dear smiles, knew not that there was another who 
paced night after night beneath her window, in 
agony so deep, so wild, that had the girl seen it 
her emotions would have been less of pity than of 
terror; who spent whole hours in lying on the cold 
stone steps of the threshold, which her light happy 


They sat together, her | air. 


**T never saw anything like this before, madam. 
‘We have nothing of the sort in our shop,” he 


| said. 


hand was held in both of his; he was trying on | 


I did not buy it; it was 
I believe the lock 
Do you think it pos- 


** Very hikely not; 
‘made for me many years ago. 
is quite original of its kind. 
‘sible to repair it ?”’ 

The shopman shook his head. ‘I don’t know, 
ma’am; there is something very odd about it; 
but we have a clever workman here. I will send 
for him if you will wait a moment.’ 

The lady sat down: her two boys amused 
themselves with peering at the curiosities of the 
shop, but the mother drew down her veil, and 
seemed rather thinking of the past than alive to 
the present. The shopman still pored over the 
easket with much curiosity. 

‘**Tt must have been a skilful workman whe 
made this, madam. Porphyry will turn the edge 
of our hardest tools.” 

The lady did not reply to his evident curiosity, 
except by a bend of the head; and in a few 
minutes the person who had been sent for came. 
He was a little old man, nearly bald, with grey 
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bushy eye-brows, and wonderfully keen eyes ;— 
as these fell upon the casket, he started and trem- 
bled visibly. 

** Do you think you can mend this, old fellow ?’’ 
eaid the young Jew, carelessly. 

The person addressed took the casket in his 
hand, and walked to the light. He never looked 
at the customer; he saw nothing but the casket ; 
and did not notice how the lady had risen, and 
was watching him in extreme surprise. 

“1 know this well. I can easily mend it. 
Where did you get it, Mr. Salomans ?”’ anxiously 
inquired he. 

** It is mine,’ answered a sweet voice under the 
widow's veil, and a hand was stretched out to the 
old man. ‘* Do you not kaow me, Mr. Griffin? 
I remembered you at once.”’ 

The casket fell from his hand. ‘* Miss Agnes, 
is it you, Miss Agnest’’—he glanced at her dress. 
—‘ I beg pardon: Mrs. JT am old, and can- 
not reraember your uname now.” 

** Never mind, call me anything you like ; I am 
so glad to have found you out at last. Many a 
time, Rupert and [—ah! poor Rupert’’—the 
widow's voice faltered, and her tears fell fast. A 
strange dimness had gathered over the eyes of 
Clement Griffin too. It was well that the young 
Jew was busy with some new customer at the other 
end of the shop. 

** And are these children yours, Miss Agnes?’ 
said the Old Mathematician, trying with instinctive 
delicacy to divert her attention, though his whole 
frame trembled with agitation, and his voice was 
almost inaudible. 

‘Yes! Robert and Charles, go and shake 
hands with Mr. Griffin; you have often heard 
about him. They know you quite well, indeed, 
dear old friend. Robert has learned all the defi- 
nitions you wrote out for me, long, long ago.’ 

‘** And did you think of me, Miss Agnes? how 
good of you!’ said Clement, taking her hand with 
a sudden impulse, and then dropping it again in 
alarm, as he saw the eyes of his superior bent on 
him with astonishment. ‘* We cannot talk here : 
may I come and see you ?” 

Mrs. Nicol told him where she lived, shook his 
hand again warmly, and departed. 

**So you can mend this, Griffin, 1 suppose,”’ 
said Salomans, with a sneer. 

** Mend what!’’ Clement repeated, dreamily. 

* The casket, you old idiot."’ 

** Yes, Lought, for I made it myself.’ 

** And that lady, pray do you know her?” 

** A friend, an old friend—yes, | think | may 
say that,’’ muttered the old man. 

**Umph! I did not know you had a friend in 
the world. Come, off with you; nobody wants 
an old goose like you in the shop.” 

Patiently, without answering a word, the poor 
old man stole back to his workshop. Strange that 
with his commanding intellect, he should have been 
the slave and butt of a petty fop like this. But 
throughout his life, Clement Griffin, in all worldly 
things, was as simple as a child. Agnes Nicol 








felt this, with a compassion almost amounting to 
pain, when he told her, as they sat in her little 
parlor, the outward story of his life since they had 
last met. She discovered how more than one cy- 
rious mechanical invention of his, now making a 
noise in the world, had brought wealth to others, 
while the deceived inventor toiled on, for very life, 
by the labor of his hands ; how his talents and 
skill had been traded upon, and were so, even 
now, while he himself was treated as a poor 
drudge ; not that he told all this, for he hardly 
perceived it himself; but Agnes found it out fromm 
his simple and undisguised tale. 

It was to them both a strange return of old 
times. When the children were gone to bed, 
Griffin sat in the fire-side corner. Agnes had 
made ready for him the simple supper he always 
liked—bread-and-milk : when he took it from her 
hand, the old man put it down on the chair beside 
him, and burst into tears. 

** You are very good to me, Miss Agnes, very! 
I beg your pardon, I am but a foolish old man, 
and you make me think of past times.”’ 

Agnes herself was much moved ; the more so 
since she had her own story to relate—not a happy 
one. The girlish dream had hardly been fulfilled. 
Alas! when is it? But the widow’s sorrow suf- 
ficiently testified to the wife’s abiding love. A 
mother’s cares were added too, for her boys were 
growing up; and Mrs. Nicol was poor, very poor 
Clement had yet seen nothing but herself; now he 
glanced at the meanly furnished room, and though 
he understood little of such things, he felt that it 
was hardly meet for an inhabitant like Agnes. 
How he longed for every coin which he had cast 
away, or been robbed of, that he might pour all 
at her feet, and then go and work for his own 
daily bread all his life long. 

If ever an earnest, noble, disinterested love 
abided in human heart, it was in that of Clement 
Griffin. Strangely distorted though his nature 
was—a compound of strength and weakness—of 
wisdom and madness—of unworldliness that 
amounted to ignorance—warped through circum- 
stances, and yet intrinsically noble—most surely 
there was in it one spot, an altar, that might have 
been a resting-place for angels’ feet. Time had 
quenched the burning fire which once consumed 
him, and he could now look on Agnes’ still fair 
face, and feel no pain. He felt thankful that she 
had never known his madness, or she would have 
despised him. It was madness; but Agnes was 
too much of a woman to have despised any true 
and earnest love, however presumptuous and hope- 
less it might have been. It was over—the wild- 
est imagination could not rekindle its ashes now. 

It was a pleasure to Agnes in her widowed and 
poverty-haunted solitude to have the occasional 
presence of the kind old man, whom in her child- 
hood and youth she had sincerely regarded. He 
taught the boys, too, all that lay in his power, 
and it revived his old enthusiasm to take young 
Robert on his knee, and instruct him in pursuits 
to which the boy had already an ardent inclination. 
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“ fe will make a great man—a first-rate math- 
ematician,’”’ Clement would say, while his eyes | 
brightened, and he looked from his young scholar 
to the mother who had once been his pupil too, 
while Agnes would smile, half pensively, and only | 
hope that her boy’s life might not resemble that | 
of the hapless enthusiast before her. Sometimes | 
she tried to reason with him; but the old man 
was quite contented with his present home. | 

‘‘Salomans gives me food and clothes, almost | 
as much as | want,’’ he argued. ‘* What sale | 
ean I desire’ He only requires me to work in 
the day, and then I have the night for study. I 
am really quite content. Besides, he took me in 
when I had nota penny, and saved me from going 
to the parish perhaps,’’ said the old man sadly. 
“T ought to stay with him out of gratitude ; and 
every now and then he gives me some money too ; 
so that in time I shall have bought back all the 
books I lost.’ 

Poor, simple philosopher '—simple, yet wise— 
for all the sages in Christendom could not have 
boasted that truest, purest wisdom, which is be- 
fore all things in the sight of the All-wise. 

Agnes Nicol had to struggle hard to bring up 
her boys as she desired. As Robert's talents de- 
veloped themselves, she longed to give him every 
advantage ; but it was a hard thing even to pro- 
vide him with books. Clement Griffin found out 
this, and soon the needful volumes were brought 
by hin. He said they were his own—a loving 
and generous fiction. The old man, conquering 
his natural shyness, had sought for stray pieces 
of work from the other opticians of the town, and 
devoted his nights to their completion, to gain the 
payment which his skill readily commanded. Thus 
it was that his pupil's little library grew. Clem- 
ent Griffin in his simplicity could imagine no other 
need but that of books, or else his whole nights 
would have been spent in thus supplying comforts 
to Agnes Nicol and her children. 

At last Robert had a chance of obtaining ad- 
vancement in the branch of learning to which his 
taste inclined. A distant cousin of his father’s, 
who was a mathematical instrument maker in 
London, offered to take the boy for a small pre- 
mium. But all the mother’s contrivances could 
not procure the sum. Clement Griffin’s sorrow 
was equal to hers, for he loved the boy, and was 
proud of his talents. Night after night, as he 
retraced his way homeward, the old man pondered 
over every possible expedient to get over this dif- 
ficulty, and find the necessary money. Sometimes 
in his simplicity he thought of walking to London 
—but a hundred miles—and offering to work six 
months in old Nicol’s shop, if he would only re- 
mit the premium for Robert. But then iron fet- 
ters could not be stronger than those self-forged 
chains which bound Clement, as he thought, out 
of gratitude, to Salomans. And then, with in- 
stinetive delicacy, he felt that Mrs. Nicol must 
not be made acquainted with any sacrifice for her 
sake, or her refusal would at once make it vain. 


| perplexity. 


To him coining twenty gold guineas 
would have seemed less difficult than earning them 


in the ordinary old-world fashion like any other 
| man. 


At last, as the Old Mathematician sat one night 
among his books, a bright idea flashed across him. 
Those beloved volemes suddenly assumed a value, 


- like that he had so long set upon them, but a 


marketable value. They might be sold! Had 
he himself been starving, the thought would have 
never entered Clement's mind; but for Robert— 
for her child—yes! he would sell them! The 
dusty old tomes seemed transformed into bright 
shining coins already, all whispering in his ear, 
**Do it, Clement; what good are we to an old 
fellow like yout’ Use us to make a great man of 
this boy, who will grow up to be famous, when 
you are no more.”? Clement turned over their 
leaves that he might come to some conclusion as 
to the definite value of these his treasures. It 
seemed almost like a man anatomizing his own 
children ; so dear, so sacred were they to the old 
philosopher. But stronger feelings than even 
these were at work within. ‘The man’s noble 
heart triumphed over his devotion to knowledge, 
He sold the books. 

Then, even when the struggle was over, the 
twenty gold coins sat like a weight of lead upon 
Clement’s heart. Day after day he carried them 
with him to Mrs. Nicol’s, and yet he could not 
tell how to give them so as to prevent her know- 
ing through whom the gift came, and the sacrifice 
by which it had been purchased. At length 
chance opened a way. Agnes, in despair at her 
boy’s melancholy, proposed writing to a rich rela- 
tive, and entreating, not as a gift but as a loan, 
that he would provide the means for Robert’s out- 
set in life. 

‘* Strangers are sometimes kinder than friends,” 
the mother tried to moralize, ‘‘ and he is almost a 
stranger, though connected by blood, for I never 
saw his face or had a letter from him in my life. 
Yet people say he is a good man. I will try 
him.”’ 

It chanced that Clement Griffin in the course of 
his chequered life had known this man, and known 
too that the outward character he bore was false. 
But he did not undeceive the sanguine mother, 
for, with a quickness, and loving stratagem, most 
unwonted to him, he conceived a plan of doing 
what the rich man would never have done. He 
assented eagerly, almost tremblingly, to Agnes’ 
proposition. 

**T knew him once. 
self,’’ cried Clement. 

He took it, and returned next day with a kind 
message and twenty pounds, ‘‘ as a gift,’’ he said, 
though the eccentric but generous donor refused 
any acknowledgment, either personal or written. 
Agnes, almost wild in her joy, did not notice the 
quivering lips, the tremulous voice, of her old 
friend, nor the hasty confusion with which he re- 
treated home. He had suffered more from the 


I will take the letter my- 





The old man was floating in a sea of doubt and 
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contrivance of this ruse than even from the noble 
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self-denial which had prompted it. 
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His truthful | 


turned away, to think of the cheerful home which 


conscience reproached him even for the generous Robert had prepared for her. 


lie, and it was long before he could meet the eye | 


of Agnes Nicol. 

As Clement grew older he plunged the deeper’ 
into his dreamy pursuits. While Mts. Nicol and | 
her children lived in his neighborhood, there was | 
still one tie that connected him with the outer! 
world. But ere long, a small accession of fortune 


eame to the long-enduring widow, and she went, 


to establish herself near her prosperous boy, Robert. 
Before she left, she entreated her old master to 
come and settle in London, where Robert would 
be able to requite the care which had mainly con- 
tributed to his success, But the old man only 
shook his head, with the smile of quiet melancholy 
that had become habitual to him. 

* No, no, Miss Agnes. 
I do in London? People would only laugh at my 
odd ways—perhaps you yourself might be ashamed 
of me.”’ 

** Never, dear, good friend,”’ cried Agnes. She 
felt it at the time; but afterwards she thought the 
gray ribbed stockings and clumsy shoes would look 
rather strange in the pretty drawing-room of which 
Robert wrote. ‘‘ And is there nothing I can do, 
to show how much I value you?” she asked. 

Clement’s eyes looked dim, and the muscles 
about his mouth twitched convulsively. ‘‘ You 


are very kind, Miss Agnes ;—then, will you think | 


of me now and then, and perhaps write to me? 
Direct to the post-office, because I rather imagine 
Salomans reads ail my letters when any come for 
me.”’ 

** And yet you stay?” 

* Oh 


, yes. It does me no harm. I have no 
secrets. God bless you, Miss Agnes, and good- 
bye!” 


‘** And Robert, who owes you so much; can he 
do nothing ?”’ 

‘** Why, yes,”’ said the old man hesitating. ‘1 
have heard of a new object-glass for a telescope. 
I should like to see it, because I thought of invent- 
ing one myself. Perhaps Robert would send me 
down one, if not too much trouble. And tell him 
Iam very glad he is growing a rich man—only he 
must keep to mathematics—a head-full of geometry 
is worth a house-full of gold. Good-bye, and God 
bless you, once more. Miss Agnes—you have 


been very kind to me, you and your boys. Good- 
bye.” 
Agnes watched him down the street. A quaint 


figure he looked, in the long gray coat and broad- 
brimmed hat. She noticed how slow and trembling 
was his gait, and how he stooped more than ever 
over his thick stick, which had of late become in- 
dispensable to him. A few tears rose to her eyes, 
but they were more to the remembrance of past 
days than to him. 

** Poor old Griffin—he is a good soul, though 
he is so odd. I wish Robert could have done 
something for him; but then, he seems quite con- 
tent, and has so few wants. Well, well, I suppose 
he is quite happy in his own way.” And she 


| kind—aye, grateful. 


What should such as! 





Mrs. Nicol was a good woman—thoughtful, 
For a long season, the 
strange, long, rambling letters of Clement Griffin 
were regularly answered ; and several times a gifi 
‘of the kind most likely to please him—a new 
| scientific book or curious invention—found its Way 
to the garret at Salomans. At last Clement wrote 
that perhaps Robert had better not send again, for 
Mr. Salomans generally took them in his own care, 
and he himself had little use of them. 

** How tiresome that he will stay with those 
wretches,’’ said Mrs. Nicol; ‘‘there is no doing 
anything for him while he is at Salomans.”’ 

She wrote and told him so; and for a long time 
after no more letters came from Clement Griffin. 
Then Agnes received one, which follows here, in 
all its quaint mournfulness :— 


‘© MRS. AGNES NICOL. 


** Dear Frienp—Not having received any answer 
to my last three letters, I am afraid you have for- 
gotten me. It is not surprising; for I believe 
London is a strange place. I write these few lines 
to say farewell, as | may never be able to write to 
you again, or see you again on earth. I have 
been very ill. Indeed, I think, from the appear- 
ance of the stars, and Saturn being in opposition 
to my Hyleg—that I shall not get better. Mr. 
Salomans says I am a great expense to him, and 
I believe I must be, as I can work little now. So 
he has told me to leave him next week. I hope 
he will give me a little money ; but I am afraid 
he will not; and then I shall have to go to my 
parish, if I can walk there. So, dear Miss Agnes, 
if you should not hear any more of me, this comes 
to bid you farewell, and may God bless you and 
yours, and may He take my soul to Himself when 
the time comes. I wish you had let me east your 
horoscope, as mine has come so true—of which | 
am rather glad. I hope you are well in health— 
should have liked to have heard from you once 
again, but suppose you had other and better things 
to think about. My hand shakes, but I hope you 
will make out this. I pray God to bless you all 
your life, as He has me, in spite of al] my troubles. 
And so no more, until we meet with Him. From 
your sincere friend, 

**Ciement Grirrin.”’ 


Agnes was painfully startled, and almost con- 
science-stricken by this letter. ‘* Good heavens! 
we must do something for the poor old man. 
Robert shall go down next week. and bring that 
Salomans to reason,’’ was her first thought. 

But Robert was just then very busy, construct- 
ing a curious machine for a scientific nobleman, 
and could not be spared. ‘‘ The week after will 
do, mother; you know it is not the first time those 
wretches have threatened to turn him away—it 
may be only his fancies. He must be quite an 
old man now, and perhaps his mind wanders. 
The letter is written very unconnectedly,” rea- 
soned the young man. 
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Mrs. Nicol agreed that it was, and pees 


No loving and admiring disciple has ever raised a 


matters were not so bad as old Mr. Griffin thought. | stone above this unknown philosopher. He forewwid, 
At all events, Robert could not go just yet; and ‘halfa century ago, that men would journey by steam. 


it was no use writing. She put the letter—a | 





Now, the lightning-like railway passes within sight 


soiled, crumpled, rough sheet of paper it was—in jof his grave. He spent years in perfecting a 


her gay workbox, and only thought of it once or |1 


nechanical invention: its wheels now whirl and 


twice afterwards, until another came—a formal | roar in a manufactory not two hundred yards from 
missive from a parish doctor. It stated ‘‘ how an | the green pillow where the brain which first con- 


old man, found dying in the road, had been brought 
into the workhouse at H 
died, and been buried at the parish expense. The 





| ceived their uses is peacefully mingling with the 
There he had em He first declared that the human mind and 
character were faithfully portrayed in the human 


only thing that was found upon the deceased—a|head as in a map: not long since, in the little 
book, on whose cover was written the name and | town where his wanderings ended forever, a phre- 
address of Mrs. Nicol—the doctor begged to en- ‘nologist—a learned man too—lectured to crowded 
close, as perhaps it was a memento of some old audiences on the new science. The sage—the 


servant.” 


| philosopher—the devoted follower of science—has 


It was a Bible, inscribed in a cramped, childish | passed away and left no memory—no, not even a 
‘ 1? . ° | _ P a 
hand, to “‘ Clement Griffin, from his pupil, Agnes poor name written on a church-yard stone. Yet 


Martindale, 2nd May, 17—.”’ 


|what matters it? The great men of earth are 


The richly-dressed, lady-like Mrs. Nicol bowed those who have done most good to that world 
her head upon its torn, worm-eaten cover, and which may never know or utter their names. 
wept bitter tears of remembrance, not unmingled But 


with self-reproach. They were the only ones | 
which ever fell to the memory of Clement Griffin. | 
Had that gentle, humble spirit beheld them, he | 


would have thought them more than his due. | 
' 


“ The seeds of truth they sow are sacred seeds, 
And bear their righteous fruits for general weal 
When sleeps the husbandman.’ 





From the British Quarterly Review. 


Mind and Matter. By J. G. Minuincen, M. D. 

Illustrations of Instinct, deduced from the habits of 
British Animals. By Jonaruan Covucn, F.L.S. 

Observations on Natural History. By the Rev. 
Leonarp Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S. 

On Instinct. By Arcusisnop WHarety. 

Wild Sports in the Inghlands. By Mr. Sr. Joun. 





Minp and Matter—these are two terms full of | 
importance, the one expressive of the inner world| 
of thought and consciousness, the other of all in| 
the universe that is external and cognizable by the | 
senses. Yet though full of importance, and though 
they have formed the subject of infinite speculation, 
how little do we know of either! How little do 
we know of their real essences ; or whether in- 
deed they be distinct in their qualities, or only 
modifications of one principle. Hence, in this 
vague state of our knowledge, have arisen various 
sects, each supporting their peculiar theories or 
notions on the subject. The idealists, for instance, 
maintain, that all matter is the product of mind. | 
The realists or materialists again suppose that mind 





describable something within us, which assures us 
of existence—the power to will, to act, and to 
comprehend. We become aware of the existence 
of matter by means of our sensual perceptions ; 
that is, that something external to us impresses 
our senses and imparts to the mind certain ideas 
of existences without us. It is true this knowl- 
edge which we are supposed to acquire of exter- 
nals, may give us no real idea of the essential 
nature of matter, no more than we can conceive 
of the nature of spirit from our consciousness and 
our mental manifestations. We receive our ideas 
of externa] things not as they actually exist, but 
as the senses shape them to the mind, and a very 
little investigation into these sensations will show 
us how deceptive, if we may use the expression, 
these impressions are. ‘Thus, in the case of vis- 
ion, it depends entirely on the nearness or distance 
of the object, whether we are impressed with awe 
of its magnitude, or wonder at its littleness; a 
grain of sand and a fixed star, to the uninitiated, 
might thus be placed on a parallel as to their ap- 
parent size, and the same will hold with regard 





is the product of matter; that thought and all 


to the other senses. In fact, there is neither 


mental manifestations, are produced by certain color, nor sound, nor flavor, nor odor, existing per 
combinations and actions of organized matter ;|se in external objects; these sensations being all 
while a third party maintain that mind and matter, the conjoint product of external stimuli acting upon 
are identical, are attributes of one essence, forms| the sensarium. When we begin to inquire mi- 
of one being, manifestations of one idea. i ag into the nature of objects apparently of the 
common notions of the subject admit the existence | most solid, and durable, and impenetrable strue- 
both of mind and matter, and in the case of or-| ture, we are surprised to find to what impalpable 
ganized beings suppose an intimate and mysterious /and evanescent elements we can trace them. One 
union of both—that body is animated matter, and|is startled when informed, for the first time, that 
mind incorporated spirit. This system has been | the hard and resisting granite rock before him is 
termed dualism. We are said to apprehend the| made up of at least a third part of the colorless 
existence of mind through consciousness, that in-|air of the atmosphere ; and the uninitiated would 
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not readily credit that such a rock, by the applica- 
tion of heat, might be entirely converted into as 
pure and impalpable a vapor as the surrounding 
air. But we need not go further for an extreme 
change in the quality and apparent form of matter, 
than what takes place in a piece of solid ice con- 
verted into high pressure steam. From such con- 
siderations as these, there are not wanting some 
who assume that we have no proof of the existence 
of matter at all, and look on all our so-called sen- 
sual impressions as having no existences but in the 
mind itself. These are the pure idealists ;* but 
there is another party who admit the existence of 
something external, some agencies that act on the 
senses, certain unknown forces, or powers, that 
exhibit all the phenomena usually assigned to mat- 
ter.t Now, in our complete ignorance of the es- 
sential character of matter, it is of little conse- 
quence what we call it by ; it is sufficient for us 
to know that there is something external to the 
mind, something which impresses our senses, and 
conveys to us our notions of an external world and 
surrounding universe. ‘The Protean forms which 
this something assumes, its infinite combinations, 
extreme divisibility, and the hidden nature of its 
ultimate and essential condition, are no logical 
grounds fur denying its existence, and matter, as 
a mere term long in use, is just as good a name 
to call it by as any other. 

If, however, we suppose with the materialist, 
that matter does exist, under such conditions as is 
generally taken for granted and allowed, we think 
it may be made abundantly evident that, according 
to the materialist’s own showing, this matter can- 
not be the originator or producer of the phenom- 
ena manifested in the world of organic life. The 
common doctrine regarding matter, whether con- 
ceived as existing in its simplest atomic form, or 
as combined in masses, is that of a substance hav- 
ing extension in length, breadth, and thickness, 
but inert and incapable of originating any action 
of itself, unless impelled by forces independent of 
it. Acting continually under the influence of 
these forces, it is said to obey certain laws, and 
whether, in immense masses, it rolls in certain 
well-defined orbits around suns as centres, or 
whether it is seen making the no less wonderful 
and complex circuit of individual organized exist- 
ences, living upon the surface of such masses, it 
is still only plastic and obedient matter moulded 
by an active and intelligent principle. On the 
generally established idea of the nature of matter 
we cannot conceive it acting of itself. It may 
appear to repel and attract; to combine and sep- 
arate; to move with incalculable velocity, or re- 
main at rest, but still it is nothing more’ than the 
mere medium of active agencies. Nor is it of 
consequence in the argument whether these agen- 
cies be general, as the so-called laws of attraction, 
expansion, chemical action, and all those which 
appear to regulate inorganic matter, or the more 
singular and special agencies of organic life which 
preside over the development and existence of 
plants and animals. If we cannot conceive these 

* Berkley. Hume, t Boscovitch, Hutton, &c. 





material atoms acting of themselves in the inor. 
ganic world, still less can we suppose them, jin 
any aggregate form of organism which they might 
be made to assume, producing of themselves the 
phenomena of life—living action and thought. 
However startling, then, it might be to our com- 
mon-sense convictions, there might be - less logical 
inconsistency in pushing our convictions to the 
extreme point that nothing existed but mind o; 
spirit, than to affirm with the materialists that 
matter constituted mind. But there are in fact 
no grounds for assuming either extreme. The 
extent of our knowledge leads us not into the 
essential nature either of mind or matter; neither 
is this a point to which the human intellect seems 
capable ever of leading us. We must in this, as 
in other departments of science, pause at a limit 
beyond which we cannot go. All that remains 
for us is the investigation of phenomena, as far as 
cognizable by the intellect; and the assumption 
of the terms mind and matter, as the exponents 
of two distinct sets of phenomena, need not tend 
to prejudge anything regarding their actual na- 
ture. 

Whatever may be the essence of material na- 
ture, its final purpose and use appears to be—a 
medium to communicate impressions from the Great 
Author of Nature to his creatures. The world 
and the physical universe is, as it were, a magnif- 
icent picture, held up and rendered cognizable by 
us through the medium of our bodily senses, by 
which means the mind is informed and trained. 
It is, in fact, a great model school for tutoring the 
infant intellect. Our minds, ‘‘ formed after the 
image of the Deity,’ are thus, by means of their 
corporeal organs, adapted to meet him as it were 
half way, and so become imbued with the elemen- 
tary principles and conditions of existence, by 
reading and experiencing them in the physical 
creation around. Nothing can show this more 
beautifully than the exact relation which the 
organs of sense in their scope and number bear to 
the general qualities of bodies. Thus, form, color, 
elasticity, odor, flavor, qualities and properties 
common to material bodies, correspond to the re- 
spective functions of the five senses; and it will 
be found, that in order to form a complete estimate 
of the properties of any given object, all these five 
senses are requisite to complete the investigation 
But it is said our senses continually deceive us. 
Be it so. Though they do not reveal to us the 
essential nature of matter, the impressions con- 
veyed are always what were designed and _in- 
tended ; to us, relatively, they are indeed truths 
and realities. It is of little consequence to us, in 
our present condition, to know what matter essen- 
tially is; it is sufficient to know that its infinite 
combinations and forms are the manifestations of 
the Great Mind that wields it. On gazing on a 
lovely landscape, what is it to us though a scien- 
tific examination can detect in its composition only 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, and a few other 
elements, and that its color and form exist only 
in our own mind? Does not the artist please and 
instruct us much in the same fashion? A few 
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colored powders mixed up with a little oil, the 
gross and inert matter, without form or beauty, 
become on the canvass, when vivified by his will 
and intellect, a new creation of waving trees, green 
meadows, and ranning waters; or it may be a 
group of beings apparently animated, and raising 
in the spectator the most pleasing or the most ago- 
nizing sympathies. Does not the author, with 
his pen dipped in a little black ink, do the same? 
conveying to our minds pictures of actions long 
ago performed, or awakening emotions of tender- 
ness and pity, arousing us to patriotism, or inform- 
ing our intellect with the phenomena of science. 
Or it may be the poet creates his wondrous epic. 
Sach a little world of character and incident as 
Homer has transmitted to us from the earliest pe- 
riod, and which ever remains fresh and life-like, 
while many similar scenes of actual life have 
passed away and are forgotten. 

Hitherto, we believe, speculations on mind and 
matter have been kept too much apart. The pure 
metaphysicians have narrowed their subject by a 
priori dogmas on the constitution of the human 
mind, and have neglected the light which physio- 
logical discoveries are calculated to throw upon 
psychical phenomena. The investigation of psychi- 
cal manifestations in the descending scale of ani- 
mal existence—a subject too much neglected, and 
hitherto left almost entirely in the hands of anec- 
dote-mongers—might, if pursued in a philosophi- 
cal spirit, be found a means of illustrating and 
enlarging’ our knowledge of the human mind. 
And thus a comparative psychology might do for 
this department of science what comparative anat- 
omy has done for the physiology of life. 

We have been disappointed on perusing the 
work placed at the head of this article. Its im- 
posing title led us to expect more than we have 
found in its pages. We have also been disap- 
pointed in the preliminary and philosophical part 
of Mr. Couch’s otherwise interesting volume. The 
short pamphlet on instinct by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, leads us to regret that he did not follow 
out the subject more in detail with his usual acumen. 

The other two works, especially the very inter- 
esting volume of Mr. St. John, contain that sort 
of materials of which we cannot have too much— 
authentic and unbiassed statements of the habits 
and instinets of the lower animals taken fresh from 
nature. 

In the following pages we have endeavored to 
clear the way a little, in the consideration of the 
psychical manifestations of the chain of living be- 
ing subordinate to that of man; to trace the emo- 
tional and instinctive faculties from their first 
dawnings in the lowest tribes, up to the same fac- 
ulties as they exist in the higher animals and in 
man—and to point out wherein the psychical en- 
dowments of the lower animals coincide with sim- 
ilar endowments of man, as also where they ap- 
pear to differ, and at last fall short of the constitu- 
tion of the haman intellect. We shall find that 
this general similarity of design in the constitution 
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in some respects, yet differing so widely in others, 
constitutes one of the strongest excitements to the 
study of zoology; while the beauty of form, the 
varied motions, and the eulivening sounds of the 
innumerable creatures that swarm on earth and in 
the air, have, in all ages, irresistibly claimed the 
attentions of the most ordinary observer. 

How curious to the inquiring mind—bow ex- 
citing to the sympathies, are those innumerable 
swarms, happy in the enjoyment of living existence. 


Is not the earth 

With various living creatures, and the air 
Replenished, and all these at thy command, 

To come and play before thee? Knowest thou not 
Their language and their ways? They also know, 
And reason not contemptibly. With these 

Find pastime. MILTon. 


Speculations on animal psychology, or what is 
commonly included in the term instinct, though 
numerous, have not hitherto been very precise or 
systematic. We have abundance of anecdotes 
and observations it is true, some of a very equivo- 
cal and loose kind, while many that are highly 
interesting and instructive are given without much 
attention to systematic arrangement. Indced, the 
chief object of writers on animal instinct appears 
to have been a desire to define the nature and 
cause of this faculty, and this more in a dogmatic 
manner, than by a patient induction from facts. 
Hence have arisen the various theories of instinct, 
a few of the most prominent of which may be here 
enumerated. 

Some have supposed the animal to be a mere 
machine or automaton, continually actuated by the 
direct impulse of the Creator,* or, according to 
others, by his intermediate and delegated agents. 

Others look upon instinct as a peculiar faculty, 
sui generis, an innate propensity independent of 
experience, tuition, or external agencies. 

While a third party suppose that all instinctive 
actions are the result of an intelligence similar in 
kind to human reason. 

Now it appears to us that the term instinct, 
which is used to comprehend the whole train of 
animal manifestations, is an unfortunate one, and 
that the great error hitherto, in speculations on 
this subject, has arisen from narrowing and cir- 
eumscribing the animal faculties, and in endeavor- 
ing to range under one class a variety of phenom- 
ena which are widely different. 

This may be exemplified by a glance at the 
principal animal functions. In all animals, from 
the highest to the lowest in the scale of being, 
we find an apparatus of life, more or léss compli- 
cated, and a series of vital actions going on slowly 
and silently, but of which operations the animal 
itself is entirely unconscious. Of this nature are 
the processes of digestion, circulation and assimi- 
lation, which proceed in an uninterrupted course, 

* Descartes, Hartly, Mason Good. Lord Brougham 
seems inclined to favor this opinion in his ‘‘ Dialogues 
on Instinct.” 


+ Hutchinson, Kirby, Hancock. 
t Pythagoras, Plato, Helvetius, Condillac, Smellie, Dar- 





of the lower animals so much akin to man’s nature 


win, Hume. 
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independent of tae will, and without any effort on | degree of reflection must have shown it that such 
the part of the individual. Now, if we were to|labor, under the circumstances in which it was 
suppose a being of another nature, to whom an | placed, was altogether superfluous.* 
animal structure was new and unknown, to look} A common quail was kept in a cage, and be- 
upon all these curious performances and nice ad-|came quite tame and reconciled to its food. Aj 
justments, would he not be inclined to attribute | the period of its natural migration, it became ex- 
them to the directing will of the animal! Sup- | ceedingly restless and sleepless; it beat its head 
pose that the object contemplated had just suf-| against the cage in many vain efforts to escape, 
fered a fracture of one of the bones. This would) and on examination its skin was found several 
appear at first sight an irreparable accident to such | degrees above its usual temperature. A_ bee, 
a beholder. But in a short time, when he saw| which can fly homewards, one or two miles, in a 
the vessels around the broken bone assume a new | straight line to its hive, with extreme accuracy, if 
activity, some pouring out lymph, others com-|it happens to enter an open window in a room, 
mencing the formation of new arteries and veins, | will exhaust all its efforts in attempting to get out 
to join together and make up the lacerated ones ; | at the opposite window which is closed down, but 
and others again, carrying the earthy substance | never pauses to think of retracing its flight a little 
of bone which had been suitably prepared in the | way backwards, so as to fly out at the opening at 
assimilating vessels, to the dissevered edges of the | which it had entered. We often observe a dog, 
fractured bone, and in process of time accurately| when going to sleep on the floor, turn himself 
cementing the two ends together, so as to render | several times round before he lies down, and this 
it as firm and useful as before ;—seeing all this, | is just one of the lingering instincts which he has 
would he not be inclined to suppose that the whole | retained ; while in his wild state, he is accustomed 
was performed under the deliberate guidance of thus to prepare his bed amid the tall grass or 
an intelligent mind? And yet how fallacious| rushes. An acute observer of animal habits} has 
would be his conclusion ; for all the while the pa-| remarked, that a jackdaw, which, for want of its 
tient was unconscious of any such complicated usual place of abode, had for its nest made choice 
operations going on, and knew not, perhaps, that of a rabbit hole, was often sorely perplexed in what 
he had either arteries, or veins, or a digestive and | way to get the long sticks, of which its nest was 
assimilative apparatus within him. | to be formed, drawn within the narrow entrance. 
Now, the similarity between the simple instine- | Again and again did it attempt to pull in the piece 
tive actions of animals and their ordinary organic | of stick, while it held it in the middle in its bill, 
functions is so great as to lead us to suppose that and it was only after a series of vain efforts that, 
both sets of operations are arranged upon similar by mere chance, it at last accomplished its object, 
plans, though these may not be identical, and that by happening to seize it near one end instead of 
both are carried on without the forethought or the the centre. In this case it appeared to the ob- 
consciousness of the animal. Thus the young bee, | server, that the building instincts of this bird were 
on the day that it first leaves the cell, without | complete and perfect within a certain range, but 
teaching and without experience, begins to collect | without the limits of this circle it had no delibera- 
honey and form wax, and build up its hexagonal | tive foresight to guide its actions. 
cell, according to the form which its progenitors) Such examples as these, and they might be 
have used from the earliest generations. Birds | greatly multiplied, sufficiently illustrate the nature 
build nests of a certain structure after their kinds, | of what may strictly be called the instincts or innate 
and many species, at certain seasons, excited by faculties of animals. In their nature, as well as 
some internal impulse, take their migratory flight | in their uses, they seem to be, as it were, an ex- 
to other countries. The insect, which never ex-| tension of the vital actions{ subservient to the 
perienced a parent's care or a mother’s example, | physical life of the individual, and to the propaga- 
labors assiduously and effectively for the future | tion of the species. In the case of the inner or 
development and sustenance of an offspring which | vital actions, certain relations appear to be estab- 
it, in its-turn, is doomed never to behold. Others | lished between the organic structure and the vari- 
toil all summer, and lay up stores for winter, with- | ous substances, as food, air, &c., which are the 
out ever having experienced the severity of such | stimuli of life. A similar relation appears to be 
a season, or being in any sensible way aware of | established in the instinctive circle, embracing, 
its approach. We know that such actions are the | however, a wider range and comprehending the 
result of involuntary and unreflective impulses, | influence of the senses. 
because we often find them performed in vain. But we also observe in animals other manifes- 
Sir Joseph Banks had a tame beaver which was | tations of a higher order, such as a faculty of de- 
allowed to range at liberty in a ditch about his/| liberation; a power of choosing and rejecting ; 
grounds, and was at all seasons liberally supplied | memory, and an aptitude of profiting by experience ; 
with food. One day about the end of autumn, it | and, to.a certain extent, a forethought capable of 
was discovered in the ditch, very busily engaged | employing means to particular ends. These en- 
in attempting to construct a dam after the manner 
of its companions in a state of nature. This; * Professor Pictet's Travels in Great Britain. 
was evidently the blind impulse of its instinetive | . * Waterten's Kecays on Natural History, Secend 


7 Series. 
feelings, for a moment's exercise of the lowest|  ¢ Virey on Instinct. 
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dowments, however, though varied to suit the 
wants of different species and families, are yet ail 
confined within a certain circumscribed and unvary- 
ing sphere. Within a certain circle of relations, 
an animal's perceptions and powers of action are 
complete, and, perhaps, more perfect than those 
of man; but beyond the limits of this circle all is 
blank ; henee, we find animals exhibiting a won- 
derful sagacity in some actions, while their stupid- 
ity in others is equally apparent. But before 
entering into an examination of these higher endow- 
ments of animals, to which we consider the term 


instinct is understood that innate impulse by which 
animals perform ali those operations necessary for 
their limited sphere of existence in the fittest and 
most direct manner, without instruction, experi- 
ence, or furethought, and which is perfect from 
the first, and cannot, beyond avery limited degree, 
be improved in the individual, while it admits of 
no progressive extension in the species. This 
Jatter part of the definition requires, however, some 
qualification ; for, according to the experiments of 
Mr. Young, on setter dogs,* he found that certain 
acquired habits in the parents, or perhaps what 





uninteresting to take a brief survey of the psychical 
manifestations which are observable in the various | 
grades of animal existence. 


would be a more correct statement, certain native 
instincts highly brought out by long training, could 


| be transmitted to the offspring—so that the young 


of such dogs were found to be expert setters with- 





The ordinary phenomena of instinct, as existing out any training whatever. This purely instine- 
coeval with the animal's birth, and exercised by it | tive faculty is exercised by animals in all that 
as a matter of course, just as its heart beats and | regards their physical existence—in their feeding 
its lungs inspire air, were never perhaps more | habits, nest-building, migrations, and rearing of 
pieturesquely and accurately described than in the ‘their progeny. All classes of animals possess 
well-known experiment of Galen. Dissecting nstinctive faculties in a greater or less degree, 
some goats great with young, and finding a brisk from the simple polype, that sprcads out its arms 
embryon in one of them, he loosed it from the //to entangle its minute prey floating around it in the 
matrix, water, to the mammalian young, which seizes with 

And snatching it away, (he writes,) before it sa it mouth the nipple of its mother. So that thus. 
its dam, I brought it into a certain room, having | ‘he first efforts of the child to feed itself are of a 
many vessels full—some of wine, some of oil, some | Strictly instinctive nature. Among some of the 
of honey, some of milk or some other liquor, and | lower divisions of the animal kingdom we find the 
others—not a few—filled with all sorts of grain, as | instinctive endowments very simple, corresponding 
also, with several fruits, and there laid it. This | to their simple organic structure, such as the 
eimbryon we saw, first of all, getting up on its feet, | zoophytes, and even the more complicated mollus- 


aud walking as if it had heard that its legs were | ' 2 ; 
given to it for that purpose; next, shaking and jeous tribes. In.the class of insects and birds, we 


cleansing its surface, and, moreover, scratching its | find, however, the instinctive faculties numerous 
side with one of its feet. Then we saw it smelling | 2d highly developed—hence their curious nest- 
to every one of these things that were set in the building propensities, their metamorphoses, and 
room, and when it had smelt to them all, it supped migrations. In the higher classes of animals, 
up the milk ; whereupon we all for admiration cried again, where, as we shall afterwards find, a delib- 
out, seeing clearly the truth of what Hippocrates | , ative faculty appears to prevail, the extent of the 


saith—that the natures and actions of animals are eiaie inatination anlmemenis tn sath: ten tiete 
not taught, but of instinct. Hereupon I nourished | PYT® 


and reared this kid, and observed it afterwards not 1 birds or insects. And in man the primary in- 
only to eat milk, but some other things that stood | Stincts are still more circumscribed. 

by it; and the time when this kid wastaken outof | The lower animals are susceptible of emotiuns 
the womb being about the vernal equinox, after | and passions similar to those of man. In both 
some two months we brought unto it the tender | they seem strictly innate or instinctive. No man 
sprouts of shrubs and plants; and it again smelling | 444 ereate or obliterate one single passion or emo- 
to all of them instantly, refused some, but was so) oooh h pear ier- nevrage arta 
pleased to taste others ; and after it had tasted, be- | NOM» "ioug® he can contro! and reguiale wm 
gan to eat of such as are the usual food of goats. | "mals, some one or more of the passions are 
Perchance, adds the narrator, this may seem a small |implanted in particular species, corresponding to 
thing, but what I shall now relate is great. For, | the requirements of their habits and modes of life. 
eating the leaves and tender sprouts, it swallowed | Thus, we would in vain look for the ferocity of a 
them down, and then a while after that it began to | carnivorous animal in the gentle grass-feeding deer 


chew the cud, which all that saw cried out again | ,, sheep. Yet, notwithstanding this arrangement, 
with admiration, being astonished at the instinets and | find liaritie 5 cael f dispositi 

natural faculties of animals. For it was a great thing ee eS ee ee 
that when the creature was hungry, itshould take in | 270g individuals of the same species, just as we 
the food by the mouth, and chew it with its teeth ; | find different tempers among mankind.| A surly 
but that it should bring up again into the mouth | dog, or a good-natured one, is of familiar oceur- 
that which it had swallowed down into its first| rence. We often meet with a vicious horse, that 
stomach, and chewing it there a long time, itshould | ny kindness will subdue, or one who is pleased 


grind and smooth it—afterwards swallow it again, | 444 sullen by fits, and even a revengeful ore. We 
not into the same stomach, but into another, seemed 


to us wonderful indeed. — Translated by Ray. © Philecowh. Transact 


Here we have the usual definition of the instine- | _t They who suppose that animals have not their differ. 


: c j . ~ : ences of dispositions ll as man, know very little of 
tive facuity put into almirable action. Thus, by rats ar nana ee ee ee 
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ean discriminate such, even by their features and 
expression: the snarling upper lip of the dog, 
showing his teeth, or the hanging under lip of the 
horse, the overhanging eyebrow, the hollow eye, 
the unsteady ear, are all well known signs to be 
avoided. Cowper's description of the different 
tempers of his three hares is familiar to every one. 
One became tame after a while of gentle treatment, 
another would never tame at all, while the third 
was gentle and confident from the very first. 

But the individual passions and emotions may 
all be separately traced in animals, and are in 
many instances very remarkably indicated. The 
feeling of attachment is almost universal. Thus, 
horses that have been accustomed to feed in com- 
pany, lose their appetite and fall off in flesh, when 
confined in a solitary stable. The separation of 
two long and fondly attached animals has even 
caused death. Not only does this attachment take 
place between individuals of the same species, but 
we sometimes find strange bonds of friendship ce- 
mented between animals of very incongruous habits. 
‘The devotion of dogs to their master is proverbial, 
and many touching stories are on record of thi- 
devotion being continued to the dead corpse, or 
even to the grave of the departed. The emotions 
of joy and grief are very apparent in animals, per- 
haps merely physical states in many, but in dogs 
evidently a mental affection arising from obvious 
causes. Hope or expectation is manifested in the 
pointer, which eagerly watches the preparations 
of his master for the field, and evidently anticipates 
the pleasure of the coming sport. Horses, too, 
especially hunters and war-horses, show by their 
gestures an anticipation of the pleasures of the 
field, or of the parade. ,Fear is indicated as un- 
equivocally by many animals. Besides the uni- 
versal dread of their particular enemies, they show 
a fear of strange objects, and of punishment. 
They also show surprise and wonder at the sight 
of unexpected or unaccustomed objects. Dogs can 
be frightened just like credulous and unthinking 
children. Immediately after caressing a dog in 
your usual attitude, if you turn your coat tails over 
your head, as boys frequently do, the same dog 
will instantly take the alarm, and run away. Cows 
are also readily frightened and rendered restive with 
any unusual change of dress in those who milk 
them. Both these circumstances afford a good 
illustration of the limited range of the endowments 
of even the most sagacious animals. Anger, in 
“* all its grades, is abundantly manifested by the 
lower animals. It seems to be an endowment 
given for their self-defence, and is to be distin- 
guished from a naturally good or bad disposition 
of the individual. ,Jealousy is a passion by no 
means unfrequent, and is manifested among pet 
animals, when one is taken notice of to the ex- 
clusion of the others. 

Revenge is not unknown to the breasts of the 
inferior creation. We shall not here instance the 
well-known, though apocryphal, story of the ele- 
phant in Bagdad, which, in revenge for a prick on 
his proboscis from the needle of a tailor, went and 
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filled his trunk with muddy water, which ine 
squirted over his assailant and his fine work ; by; 
we shall give a less equivocal one, which we are 
assured happened nearer home :—‘* The shepherd 
of Mr. Cameron Scorrebreck, Isle of Skye, had 
two bitches that had pups at the same time. The 
mothers were on the best of terms, and alternately 
suckled the young puppies of both litters in the 
absence of either mother. After a time the pup- 
pies of one of the litters were drowned, as being 
useless. The mother, on returning and perceiving 
her dead puppies, appeared to be in great distress - 
she took them up in her mouth one by one, and 
carried them beside the fire ; but when she found 
that they were really dead, she went and broke 
the necks of the other bitch’s puppies, as if in 
revenge for the loss of her own.’’* Pity or sym- 
pathy is not unknown to animals, although in 
many instances, as we shal] afterwards more _par- 
ticularly notice, they look on the death or physical 
sufferings of their fellows with unconcern. When 
sea-gulls or crows are shot dead, the rest of the 
flock linger around, and seem to wail over the loss 
of their companions. ‘They do this even to the 
neglect of their own preservation ; and thus many 
of the same flock may be shot in succession. Ants 
are said, by Kirby and by Huber, to show commis- 
eration for their fellows wounded in their frequent 
battles. Pride, vanity, and Jove of approbation 
are very strongly developed in some animals. 
The peacock affords a notable example of vanity 
in displaying its gaudy plumage, and the turkey- 
cock struts about puffing and swelling his blue 
gills for hours together, evidently actuated by self- 
esteem. Birds seem peculiarly alive to external 
show. The Satin and Spotted Bower birds of 
New Holland, as described by Gould,} delight in 
collecting all sorts of gay and glittering ornaments, 
with v ‘ich they decorate their bowers, and which 
can be for no manner of use but show, just as an 
old lady in this country collects china and shells 
and crystals for her drawing-room. 

Most animals are fond of being caressed, and a 
dog evidently shows a feeling of shame, or a con- 
sciousness of having committed a fault, when he 
comes to be reproved. Cunning and deceit are 
by no means uncommon practices among animals. 
To many, such resources are essential for their 
preservation from their enemies. The fox is pro- 
verbial for his cunning resources; but with him 
these are so varied, and so often contrived for the 
particular circumstances of the case, that we can- 
not suppose them to be merely instances of simple 
instinet, but to be the result of deliberation. All 
must have observed how beetles and other insects, 
when arrested in their course, suddenly coil their 
bodies up and counterfeit death. In this state they 
will remain immovable til] the danger appears over, 
when they will rise and seamper off, thinking, no 
doubt, or rather putting into action the thought of 
the poet :-— 


* Witness Newspaper, Feb. 1843. 





+ The Birds of New Holland. 
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That he who feigns and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
While he who is in battle slain, 
Can never rise to fight again. 


Some animals even assume a masquerade dress to 
conceal themselves. A small crustacean (macro- 
podia phalangium) found on our sea-shores, thus 
curiously sticks all over its body and limbs the 
small fronds of a fucus, so that, to the most in- 
quisitive eye, it can scarcely be distinguished from 
a sea-weed. 

Many species of animals associate together, and 
live in communities. Here, too, we find a series 
of no less curious adaptations than those necessary 
for individual life. The communities of bees, of 
ants, of beavers, and many others, where each in- 
dividual contributes his powers for the common 
good, are well-known examples of such sociable 
instincts. We know of no Lyecurgus who has 
treated of the polity of animals, and yet they ex- 
hibit, on a most perfect and harmoniously arranged 
seale, many of the models of haman governments. 
The community of bees is an example of a pure 
monarchy, unrestrained by any checks on power, 
yet never deviating into despotism on the one hand, 
or anarchy on the other. Some years ago, while 
our gracious queen was making a royal progress 
through her northern dominions, we witnessed a 
no less interesting sight, of the progress of a 
queen-bee, in the glass hive of an ingenious friend, 
and lover of nature, at his country retreat. The 
hive was of that construction which opened from 
behind, and showed the whole economy within. 
In a few minutes the queen made her appearance 
from the lower part of the hive. Her elongated 
hody and tapering abdomen at once distinguished 
her. She moved along slowly, now and then 
pausing to deposit an egg in one of the empty 
combs; and it was most interesting to perceive 
how she was constantly accompanied by nearly a 
dozen of bees that formed a circle around her, with 
their heads invariably turned towards her. This 
guard was relieved at frequent intervals, so that 
as she walked forward, a new group immediately 
took the place of the old, and these having returned 
again, resumed the labors in which they had been 





So work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
Henry V. 

Who that has witnessed the dismay and confu- 
sion of a hive when the queen bee was missing, 
but must think of the similar feelings of a commu- 
mty of loyal men on the loss of their sovereign, or 
of an army of soldiers when deprived of their leader. 
The community of ants is of a republican charac- 
ter, but not an unmixed democracy, for they are 
divided into castes. ‘There are soldier ants and 
common workers. And alas! for animal morals, 
we must allow that there are slaves—yes, black 
ants or slaves taken in war and compelled to do 
all the drudgery! The association of beavers is 
of a more equable and milder cast. They seem 
to be all on an equality, for we are not aware that 
there is even a president of this republic. Each 
one performs his duty and keeps his time, just as 
the separate teeth of the revolving wheels of a 
machine meet and turn into each other in their 
appointed order. 

Like men, animals evidently entertain a feeling 
of respect for superior endowments, either of prow- 
ess or discernment. ‘They look up to a leader, and 
follow and obey him. The strongest and swiftest 
wild horse leads the troop—the largest male buffa- 
loes are always in the van when danger is to be 
apprehended ; and it has been observed in moun- 
tain-pastures, where there are large flocks of sheep, 
that on the approach of any foe, the whole of these 
timid animals form into a compact phalanx, where 
the females and young take the centre, and the 
rams with their formidable horns guard the front. 
Among migrating birds the strongest always lead ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that the first arrivals of 
such birds very generally consist of males only. 
Every one must have observed the soldier-like mar- 
shalling of a flock of wild swans or geese as they 
pursue their flight far up in the blue twilight sky, 
in two unequal lines meeting in an angle, where 
one leader for a time takes the van, and then fall- 
ing back into the rear, is succeeded by another. 
Many animals associate together for the purpose of 
more effectually hunting down their prey. Such 





previously engaged. Her approach always seemed 
to give pleasure, which was indicated by a quiv- 
ering movement of the wings. The laborers, in 


are packs of wolves, jackals, dogs. These ani- 
— when pursuing very swift-footed prey, dis- 
perse themselves into troops or divisions. One 


whatever way occupied, immediately forsook their | division gives full chase, while another slowly 
work, and came to pay homage to their queen, by | comes up in the rear, and is ready to run on when 
forming a guard around her person. Every other the strength of their fellows is exhausted. Two 
part of the hive, meanwhile, presented a busy | or three divisions in this way take their turn till 


scene. Many bees were seen moving their bodies 
with a tremulous motion, by which thin and mi- 


| their victims are run down. Among flocks of her- 
bivorous animals, a sentinel is always placed on 


nute films of wax were shaken from their scaly | either flank, to give notice of danger. This is a 
sides. Others were ready to take up this wax | very curious arrangement, in use among most ani- 
and knead it into matter proper for constructing | mals that congregate together. The notice of dan- 


| 


cells. Frequent arrivals of bees from the field | ger is communicated in various ways—a loud snort- 
brought pollen on their thighs for the young grubs, ' ing noise is uttered by the horse—various shrill, 
and honey, which they deposited in the cells. All| quick notes and screams are made use of by birds 
was activity, order, and peaceful industry. None |—the rabbit, which is a mute animal, thumps vio- 
were idle but the drones, who seemed to stroll | lently two or three times on the ground with its 


about like gentlemen. 


jhind legs. It would be interesting to ascertain 
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what are the qualifications of such sentinels—in 
what routine they take up their position, whether 


-they are made choice of promiscuously vut of the 


common mass, or selected from some peculiar adap- 
tation in them for the post. In a matter of such 
importance to the community, it might seem not 
improbable but that the choice devolved on some 
leader of superior merit—yet we are inclined to 
think that no choice is made at all, but that the ap- 
propriate individual at once assumes the post for 
which he is suited, prompted by his innate predis- 
position thereto. Iv short, the arrangement in the 
great majority of cases must be a simple instinctive 
impulse ; for the deliberative assumption of such an 
onerous and fatiguing duty would imply a degree 
of moral restraint and consideration which we have 
no grounds for believing to exist among the inferior 
animals. In a wagon train of three horses deep we 
may often see an illustration of this spontaneous 
and self-imposed watchfulness. As they proceed 
along, whenever danger is to be apprehended, the 
ears of the front horses will be found turned for- 
wards, those of the hind pair, on the contrary, are 
turned backwards, while those of the middle horses 
remain in their usual position of careless security.* 
Many animals seem to congregate together purely 
for the sake of sociality. Thus we find clouds of 


Nor wanting here to entertain the thought, 

Creatures that in communities exist, 

Less as might seem for general guardianship 

Than by participation of delight 

And a strict leve of fellowship combined. 

What other spirit can it be that prompts 

The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 

Their sports together in the solar beam, 

Or in the gloom of twilight hum their joy? 

More obviously the self-same influence rules 

The feathered kinds, the fieldfare’s pensive flock, 

The cawing rooks, and sea-mews from afar, 

Hovering above their inland solitudes, 

by the rough wind unscattered, at whose call 

Up through the trenches of the long drawn vales 

Their voyage was begun. Nor is its power 

Unfelt among the sedentary fowl, 

That seek yon pool and there prolong their stay 

In silent congress, or together roused 

Take flight, while with their clang the air re- 

sounds. Worpswortn. 

A flock of animals is actuated by one unanimous 
impulse. Birds rise together from the ground, 
wheel in simultaneous phalanx in the air, and 
alight again all the same time, like a band of well- 
trained soldiers moved by one governing voice. 
F'ocks of quadrupeds do the same. Where one 
sheep leaps, all follow; where one pauses and 
hesitates, all make a full stop. There is no in- 


winged insects sporting together in intricate mazes | dividuality of purpose or of action. A crowd of 


in the evening sunset. Birds even of different spe- 
cies feed together in flocks. Sea-gulls fly far in- 
land to feed cogether in our newly-ploughed fields. 
Crows beth fly out in companies and return in the 


human beings acts in the same way if they allow the 
first suggestion of blind impulse to sway them ; 
but how differently do reflecting men act, where 
each has an individual opinion, judgment, taste, and 


saine social bands at twilight And certain rocks | feeling ! 


and precipitous islands rising up in the ocear. form 


Auimals have undoubtedly the means of com- 


the peculiar habitats of several species of aquatic | Municating with each other by sounds and nat- 


fowl. 


* Mr. St. John, an accurate observer, has the following 


remarks :—“ When a flock of geese has fixed on a field 


ural signs, so as to express that limited range of 
desires and emotions with which their natures are 
‘endowed. ‘* Does the hen-mother,”’ says Sir H. 


of new-sown grain to feed on, before alighting they make | Davy, ‘* see the shadow of a kite on the ground, 


numerous circular flights round and round it, and the least 
suspicious object prevents their pitching, Supposing that 
all is right and they do alight, the whole A 

Space of a minute or two remains motionless, with erect 
head and neck reconnoitring the country round. They 
then, at a given signal from one of the largest birds, dis- 
verse into open order, and commence feeding in a tolera- 
nly regular line. They now appear to have made up 
their minds that all is safe, and ave contented with leav- 
iug one sentry, who either stands on some elevated part 
of the field, or walks slowly with the rest—never, how- 


ever, Venturing to pick up a single grain of corn, his whole | 


evergies being employed in watching. When the sentry 
thinks he has vested a fair share of duty, he gives the 
nearest bird tohimasharp peck. I have seen them some- 
tines pull vat a handful of feathers if the first hint is not 
immediately attended to, at the same time uttering a quer- 
ulous kind of ery. This bird then takes up the watch 
with neck perfectly upright, and in due time makes some 
other bird relieve guard. On the least appearance of an 
enemy the sentinel gives an alarm, and the whole flock 
invariably rua up to him, and for a moment or two stand 
still iu a crowd, and then take flight—at first in a con- 
fused mass, but this is soon changed into a beautiful 
wedge-like rank, which they keep till about to alight 
again.” Of a flock of swans feeding in a lake, he on an- 
other accasion says, “ | observed that frequently all their 
heads were under the water at once, excepting one—but 
invariahly one bird kept his head and neck perfectly 
erect, and carefully watched on every side to prevent 
their being taken by surprise. When he wanted to feed, 
he touched any passer by, who immediately relieved him 
in his guard, and he in his turn called on some other 
swau to take his place as sentinel.”— Wild Sports in the 
Highlands. 


or hear his scream in the air, she immediately ut- 





ock for the tets a shrill suppressed ery.’"* The chickens, 


‘though produced from the egg that day, and 
| searching around her with glee and animation for 
ithe food which her feet were providing for them, 
instantly appear as if thunder-struck—those close 
to her crouch down and hide themselves in the 
straw, those further off, without moving from the 
place, remain prostrate; the hen looks upwards 
with a watchful eye—nor do they resume their 
| feeding till called again by the chuck of their 
|mother, and warned that the danger is over. 
Here we have two distinct sounds, “a shrill sup- 
pressed ery,’ and a familiar ‘* chuck,”’ each of 
which answers all the purpose of the best con- 
‘structed language expressive of so many ideas ; 
,and yet in this case, it is evident that it could not 
‘have been taught or communicated according to 
our ideas of rational instruction. The impulsive 
| relation between the cry and the subsequent mus- 
| cular actions was innate, and it was so even in re- 
;gard to the mother, for we have frequently wit- 
pe the same interesting scene where a pigeon 


or other harmless bird flying over head was the 
| * Koe-ut-Koeut, is the sound uttered by the hen-turkey. 
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cause of the alarm, and nota hawk. Thus show-| rior to other animals, yet they will express their 
ing, a8 in many other instances, that instinctive emotions by whining, howling, or cheerfully bark- 
promptings are not infallible, but are liable to the| ing, in a manner and with an expression not to be 
contingencies of errors in sensatious and percep- | misunderstood. The orang-outang, with apparent- 
tions which we know to take place with rational ly all the organs of speech well developed, yet can 
beings. Birds have various call notes. The) utter nothing beyond’a scream or a chatter. The 
chuck, or short tick, which many employ to call} nearest approach to language is among birds. 
together their young—the whirr of the partridge | The raven, the jackdaw, the magpie, and parrots, 
to rally her numerous brood scattered among the | can imitate a few words with surprising similitude. 
long grass, as well as the more liquid whit of the| They seem also to have a degree of intelligence 
quail—the solitary call note of female birds—the| approaching even to that of the dog and the 
melodious songs of the males—are all well known | elephant ; yet we believe that the greater part of 
and readily distinguishable. ‘The early crowing! the accounts which we have of their sayings and 
of the domestic cock seems to be intended to rouse | doings are misconceptions of the too credulous nar- 
his community from their slumbers to go forth to | rators. 
their feeding ground. Perhaps it is not un-| Besides these sounds, animals have the means 
frequently used also as a challenge to his rivals in| of communicating with each other by certain nat- 
neighboring flocks. ‘The same shrill clarion is also ural signs and expressions of the features. We 
heard to sound whenever the sun peeps out from) often see two strange dogs come up to each other 
the last lingering mass of the heavy rain cloud—! on a road, the one eying the other's motions and 
a summons for the flock of domestic poultry, which | gestures with the utmost eagerness. If the snarl 
had run under cover during the shower, to come! of ill-nature, or the fierce eye, be perceptible in 
forth again to the open and sunny fields. With | either, then an attitude of warfare is instantly as- 
what a watchful activity does this patriarch mount! sumed. If, on the contrary, a mild expression be 
up to the highest pinnacle which he can find, and | exhibited, then the most friendly intercourse en- 
with what a sage and unerring eye does he scan} sues, and after a few preliminary communications 
the heavens before he makes this glad announce-| both walk off together, or they mutually separate. 
ment, so cheering to his train, and to all the villagers. The same occurs in horses, cattle, birds, and many 
around! The bleat of the ewe, and the respon-| insects. Some animals of different species have a 
sive call of the absent lamb, the lowings of cattle, rooted aversion to the presence of each other, and 
the neighing of horses, are all sounds indicative | this is remarkably strong in species that are nearly 
of their feelings, their wants, or their enjoyments. | allied. The horse hates the ass with a repugnant 
Most of these sounds are simple, and incapable of | hatred—the orang-outang shows a contempt and 
being much varied ; they are, in general, not pro-| loathing of monkeys. The curve of the back, and 
duced by the tongue or lips, or corresponding or-| the raising of the hair like bristles—a peculiar mo- 
gans, but are generated in the throat, or the back | tion of the tail, and the position and movements of 
part of the palate, and in the windpipe, and thus | the external ear—the rustling and erection of the 
differ materially from the articulate language of | feathers of birds, and the flapping of the wings— 
man. Dogs, besides their own instinctive lan-| are all indicative of passions and emotions. Often 
guage, evidently come by habit to understand cer | there is a flushing of the vessels of the head and 
tain spoken words. Every dog starts up when his eyes, and a blue suffusion of blood occurs in the 
own name is mentioned, even in the most cursory | crest of the turkey and domestic cock, while some 
manner. Shepherds have oaly to give a few plain | animals when excited emit peculiar odors. 
directions in words, without even gestures, and | Weeping and laughter are said to be exclusively 
their dogs accurately obey.* Dogs that have been} human expressions for their respective emotions. 
trained to pull the bell-rope and other little offices, | That dogs, monkeys, and some other animals, by 
will do so simply by directing them in words. | their whinings express grief or disappointment is 
Though they have no powers of articulation supe-| very evident, though it is doubtful whether they 
| shed tears. That animals experience the emotion 
*We quote the following from Mr. St. John:—“ A) of grief or wounded affection from loss of com- 
shepherd once, to prove the quickness of his dog, who was ad 
lying before the fire in the house where we were talking, | Panions, has, as already stated, been abundantly 
anid 10 are, im the “aie va pemenes comencnag some confirmed by experience. Many animals, too, ex- 
pase “Though 2 * nenpeanic ted no stress on these | PTESS a joyous feeling by chattering and antic 
words, and said them in a quiet, unconcerned tone of | gambols ; they also play tricks and enjoy the sport, 
voice, the dog, who appeared to be asleep, immediately | byt true laughter, arising from associations of the 
yunped up, and om pen through the open window, | di by ey ae 
scrambled up the turf roof of the house, from which he | U@icrous, Is peculiar to man. 4 
could see the potato field. He then (not seeing the te That animals are affected by musical sounds, 
there) ran and Tooked into the byte where she was, 294 | and even have a taste for melody, ie also well-as 
a short time the shepherd said the same words again,|certained. Many birds delight to spend the spring 
and the Ho me his = ms) —_ bgt pect days of their loves in perpetual songs. Many song- 
his tail, looked his be in te te with so sania an birds can be readily taught melodious airs, and the 
expression of interrogation, that we could not help laugh-| American mocking-bird imitates every strain it 
ing aloud at him, on which, with a slight growl, he laid | hears. Dogs, though they do not in general show 
himself down in his warm corner with an offended air, | f : ’ 
and as if determined not to be made a fool of again.” | @ musical taste, are yet powerfully agitated by 
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certain low notes frequently sounded. On these 
occasions they howl with prolonged vehemence. 
The cows of Switzerland are said to be driven to 
and from their mountain pastures with greater facil- 
ity, if certain well-known airs be chanted. The 
common seal is said to be attracted by musical 
strains. How such a taste should be possessed by 
an animal in its natural state, accustomed only to 
the monotonous roar of the ocean, it is not easy to 
conceive. It is certain that the horse is very sus- 
ceptible of impressions from musical sounds. War- 
horses that have been accustomed to martial music 
never forget it, so that, when afterwards degraded 
to more menial labors, they have been known, at 
the sound of the trumpet, to start up from the de- 
pression of age and of toil, and to exhibit some 
thing of the spirit of their pristine vigor. 

The effects of music are often very conspicuous 
in idiotic persons, where in some cases there are 
no greater manifestations of rational powers than in 
many brutes. Ina person of this description we 
have observed the marked distinction which grave 
or gay tones produced on his system. On slow 
and solemn music being performed, he would bend 
his quivering body backwards and forwards, and 
listen to the strains with a silent ardor. When 
quick notes succeeded, he screamed, and got into 
an ecstasy of delight. 

These, then, are the psychical phenomeua which 
we would be disposed to class under the denomina- 
tion of instincts or innate propensities. They are 
more or less common to all animals, and are shared 
also to a certain extent by man. Of the real na- 
ture or ultimate cause of the instinctive impulse, 
we are, of course, as profoundly ignorant as we are 
of the cause of mental phenomena. All that we 
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use to the animal; in some cases, the instinctive 
impulse is at fault. as when certain insects deposit 
their eggs in a species of fungus, mistaking it for 
a piece of putrid flesh. 

We may conceive an animal, then, to be an 
| organism curiously constructed to work out a cer- 
tain preconceived idea of the designer. All that 
| we are enabled to conceive of the animal sensori- 
um is, that it has been constituted with a series 
of tendencies and impulses corresponding to the 
particular sphere of the animal's actions and habits, 
External influences, acting chiefly, though perhaps 
not entirely, through the medium of the senses, 
serve as stimuli to this sensorium, and e:.cite the 
animal organs to the performance of the corre- 
sponding specific actions ; that all this is accom- 
plished independently of any effort of willingness 
or of consciousness on the part of the animal, is 
presumed from many analogous actions recog- 
nized in the human system, and now pretty satis- 
factorily explained by the phenomena of the reflex 
actions of certain parts of the nervous system. 
The instinctive acts of the infant, too, before it 
has acquired consciousness, such as sucking, and 
some others, sufficiently illustrate the mode of ac- 
tion of the instinctive endowments of animals. 
|There can be no doubt that the high degree of 
| perfection of some one or more of the senses, is 
one chief means of regulating the actions of ani- 
mals. We can form no idea of that intense degree 
of smell, for instance, which enables the dog to 
|scent out his master’s fuotsteps amid a thousand 
other strangers; nor that odor of honeyed plants 
which, perceived by the bee, irresistibly impels it 
‘into the fields in search of their sweets. Animals 
appear also to have sensations from the hot, or 














ean pretend to discriminate is its mode of action, | cold, or moist currents of the air—from its elec- 
and wherein it agrees or differs with the rational tricity, and it may be, its magnetic circuits, which 
and premeditated acts of man. But even with re- may guide and direct their otherwise inexplicable 
gard to this, our means of information are extreme- | flights at periodic seasons of the year, and at par- 
ly limited. ticular times of the day. Besides this, there are 
That the instinctive acts of animals cannot be | internal changes going on in their own bodies, 
the result of experience, or of imitation, or train-| arising from food, temperature, pregnancy, age, 
ing, we think must appear evident from the illus-| and many other causes, al! which having their 
trations already given. ‘The fact of these actions | definite relations to their sensorium, impress and 
being perfect at birth is sufficient to refute this! stimulate the nervous system. Stil] there is much 
theory. It no doubt has been maintained that the! which we cannot in the remotest degree account 
experience of animals commences even before birth, | for—the hexagonal workmanship of the bee, and 
and the instance of the foetus sucking in the uterus | the curious and invariable architecture of many 
has been so stated,* but this can be no proof of | other insects—the anticipated provision of insects 
stch a theory; for, granting this fact to be true,| for future young—the anomaly of the cuckoo’s 
the fetus must commence to suck at some definite | nidification, and a hundred other things surpassing 
period, and this, too, without the aid of example | human knowledge. 
or precept. The other theory, that the instinct} According to Newton— 


of animals is the Divine energy directly and con-| The instinct of brutes and insects can be the 
tinually exerted, is liable to this obvious objection ; | effect of nothing else than the wisdom and skill of 
that instinctive action is not invariably correct and|a powerful ever-living agent, who being in all 
perfect, but that it is liable to all those contingen-| places, is more able by his will to move their 
cies which we see take place occasionally among | bodies within this boundless uniform sensorium, 
all the relative and reciprocal ations of living be-|#%4 thereby to form and reform the parts of the 


in i a ance | RAAB Ar oc- | Universe, than we are by our wills to move the 
— y meoertd parts of our own bodies. And yet we are not to 


curring where instinctive actions are exercised in| gonsider the world as the body of God, or the sev- 
vain, or under circumstances where they arc of no eral parts thereof as the parts of God. He is an 
* Darwin’s Zoonomia. uniform being, void of parts and organs, and thus 
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are his creatures subordinate to them, and subser- 
viert to his will, and he is no more the soul of them 
than the soul of man is the soul of the species of 
things carried through the organs of sense into the 
place of its sensation, where it perceives them by 
means of its immediate presence, without the inter- | 
vention of any third thing.* | 


, : ‘ : 
But in many animals, especially in those of the | 


higher classes, we perceive a series of actions | 


Y ‘ | 
which from their nature we cannot but suppose | 


are the result of deliberation and reflection, and | 
these we shall now consider: 

A young greyhound, guided at first by its in- | 
stinctive promptings, follows every footstep of the | 
hare, and runs exactly in the track of all its doub- | 
lings; but when the same greyhound becomes | 
old and experienced, he cunningly crosses by a/| 
short cut in order to gain upon and intercept his | 
prey. Now, here we have an example of delib- | 
erative action superseding instinctive. A crow) 
instinctively picks the animal out of a sea shell, 
when it happens to be so protruded from the | 
shell as to allow of its being seized hold of; but| 
when the crow takes the same shell when the | 
animal has shut itself up, and flying high into the | 
air lets it drop on a rock in order to break the | 
protecting cover of its hidden prey, the latter ac- | 
tion is said to be deliberative, or rational. 


Squir- | 
rels instinctively hoard up nuts and seeds for a} 


} 


winter supply ; when these seeds begin to germi- | : 
Pp 8 6 | questionable whether they have the power of ab- 

nate, the animal gnaws off the young buds to pre- | 
. . . « | 
vent their further growth, and this is said to be a 
Now, in many such cases, it must | 


} 


/seem to be impressed by matter only; they un- 


: alg | doubtedly form associations, but these are not, as 
draw a line of demarcation between simple instincts | . y : : 


jl 
In the two | 


‘ 


rational act. 
be confessed it becomes a matter of difficulty to 


and supposed deliberative acts, or to know exactly 
where one ends and the other begins. 
latter cases, for instance, it may be doubted whether 
the acts reckoned deliberative may not be just as 
much instinctive as the others. We find that 
many animals are endowed with a variety of in- 


sion, or at intervals and under particular cireum- 
stances. This is well exemplified in the various 
evasive expedients to which the hare resorts 
when hard pressed by the greyhound—in the va- 
rious distinct properties which training and domes- 
tication brings out in the dog, supposing that our 
so-called varieties all belong to one species, as also 


any unusual circumstance comes in the way of 
their ordinary constructive labors. But, on the 
other hand, there are numerous actions of animals 
performed under circumstances to which their or- 
dinary instincts could have had no relation. We 
have seen a cat that of ite own accord found out a 
plan of leaping upon a shelf, and then deliberately 
pressing ite foot on the latch of a door, open it 
and enter tne apartment within. A dog that had 
accompanied its master to a military review be- 
came so frightened at the reports of the musketry, 
that he ran home alone and finding the gate shut, 


* Newton's Optics. 


pulled violently at the bell with his mouth till the 
servant came and gave him admittance. The 
Rev. Mr. Caunter relates an anecdote highly to 
the credit of the fidelity of that most sagacious of 
brutes, the elephant, which occurred in Ceylon. 
(Oriental Annual, 1834.) The keeper of this 
noble animal having occasion to go on some mes- 
sage, left his infant child on the ground, and in 
charge of the elephant. Some soldiers who were 
passing resolved to put the animal's fidelity to the 
test; they accordingly offered him some tempting 
fruit to induce him to move from his charge ; find- 
ing this would not do, they approached nearer, 
and still holding out the fruit they attempted to 
snatch at the child, while its guardian’s head was 
partly averted. Nothing, however, could corrupt 
his vigilance, or make him move from his charge 
ull the return of the keeper, when he calmly 
stepped forward and took the fruit which had been 
laid down at some distance from him. But we 


|need not multiply examples of this kind; they 


must be familiar to all who have paid attention to 
the actions and habits of those animals reckoned 
the most sagacious. 

The faculty of memory is possessed by animals 
to a considerable extent. That is, impressions of 
external things made through the senses are read- 
ily recalled when the same or similar objects are 
again presented before them. But it is extremely 


stract thought, or have any approach to the ideal 
or imaginative faculty of man. Brutes would 


man, chains of ideas, but of sensual impres- 
sions. A dog recollects a former flogging at the 
sight of the whip which inflicted it, but can we 


| suppose that he could be made to recollect it by 
| any other means? A horse, on coming to a road 
| leading to a house where he had formerly been 


; : ‘ é : | well fed, immediately turns into it, or at least 
stincts, which they exercise as it were in succes- | ; 


makes an effort to do so; but if he passes near 


| 

{the same house in a different direction, where 
| there is no road to excite his memory, he shows 
’!| no desire to deflect from his onward course. Yet 


there are facts which would almost lead us to 
doubt the accuracy of this general proposition. 
A dog had been long an inmate of a family one of 


; é | whose members left the paternal roof, and estab- 
in the supplementary resources with which the) ,. ; : 

ce | lished himself in a home at the distance of twenty 
bee and various other animals are furnished when _— 


From the frequent intercourse between 
| the two establishments, the dog, which was rather 
la favorite, sometimes lived at one of these, and 
| sometimes at the other. It was observed, that 
when neglected, or, perhaps, occasionally rather 
ill-treated at one of his homes, he would of himself 
depart, and though the principal part of the way 
was through a lonely moor, jog solitarily on till 
till he arrived at the end of his journey. 

Now it is difficult to account for those deliber- 
ate journeys in any other way, than that the ani- 
mal had an abstract idea of a home at both ends 
of his long and dreary ramble. We shall ¢'ve 


one more instance of what appears abstract re<"d- 
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lection, in a canine animal. A bitch belonging to 
Mr. Walker, near Ceres, in Fife, had produced 
several litters of young, which were always de- 
stroyed by drowning. On a subsequent occasion, 
the animal was observed to steal away with food 
to a considerable distance, always taking different 
routes, in order to elude detection. At last her 
retreat was discovered. and her young found in a 
hole of an old quarry, at the distance of two or 
three miles from the farm-house. The poor ani- 
mal had evidently fallen on this expedient to pre- 
serve and rear her young in secret. 

The poet thus describes the dreaming process 
of the dog :— 


Et canis in somnis leporis vestigia latrat. 


Which is thus paraphrased by the author of the 
Seasons :— 


And in a corner of the buzzing shade, 
The house-dog with the vacant greyhound lies 
Outstretched and sleeping. In his slumbers, one 
Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 
O’er hill and dale ; till wakened by the wasp 
They starting snap. 


It is doubtful, however, whether these starts 
and twitches of the limbs, and convulsive barkings, 
may not arise merely from the usual muscular ac- 
tivity not being entirely set at rest by sleep, inde- 
pendent altogether of the stimulus of dreaming, 
for the same startings and mutterings occur in 
human beings, sometimes without any accompany- 
ing mental impressions. ‘Then in the case of the 
dog, there is the ‘‘ wasp”’ or the housefly irritating 
him by an actual stimulus. If we allow that ani- 
mals dream—that is, that they have mental ideas 
without the stimuli of external sensual impres- 
sions, we must grant them the faculty of abstrac- 
tion. Yet if this faculty exists, it must be to a 
very limited extent. How feeble the associations 
of a dog or other animal, compared to those so 
beautifully traced by the poet. 


There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 

With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave ; 

Some chord in unison with what we hear, 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 

How soft the music of those village bells 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet; now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on ! 

With easy force, it opens all the cells 

Where mem'ry slept. Whenever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains, 

Such comprehensive views the spirit takes 

That in a few short moments, I retrace 

(As in a map, the voyager his course) 

The windings of my way through many years. 
Cowper. 

Frederick Cuvier remarks, “‘ that whatever in 

aniinals may be said to belong to intelligence, in 


no degree approaches the intelligence of man ; 
while their purely instinctive actions are, as far as 


gence of an animal within the sphere of its partic. 
ular cirele is generally very acute and accurate, 
however obtuse he may be beyond the line of his 
endowments. Some one or more of the senses 
are very acute, and of the information which these 
communicate he generally makes a correct use.* 
F. Cuvier is disposed to attribute the highest 
degree of intelligence among animals to the orang- 
outang, but he seems to think that this intelligence 
is confined to the young animal, and that when it 
grows up it becomes stupid. The one on which 
this naturalist made his observations delighted to 
climb trees, and if any person manifested an inten- 
tion to mount the tree he had ascended, for the 
purpose of catching him, he immediately shook jt 
with all his might, in order to alarm the individual 
who was approaching him. When shut into a 
room, he soon opened the door, and if he could 
not reach the lock, for he was quite young, he 
mounted on a chair, in order to get at it. When 
he was refused any object which he was anxious 
to obtain, he knocked his head upon the ground 
like a froward child, and would actually injure 
himself, that he might excite the greater interest 
and compassion. The only animal of this species 
that we have had an opportunity of observing was 
also a young one, about three years of age. Its 
look and general deportment, however, had more 
of the gravity of an old man than the volatility of 
achild. Its eyes were sparkling and expressive, 
and it seemed to notice everything that occurred 
around it. It manifested a degree of attachment 
to its keeper, watching his movements like achild. 
It examined a ring on the finger of a visitor, 
looked with curiosity on a watch, and started 
when a door was suddenly shut with all the ner- 
vous sensibility of a fine lady. It frequently cov- 
ered and uncovered its face with the corner of its 
blanket, as if playing at bo-peep with its visitors, 
and on one occasion slily took up a basin of milk. 
which was intended for another, and drank off its 
contents. It looked upon a monkey in the same 
room with apparent disdain, and avoided coming 
in contact with it; but on an ichneumon, a quad- 
ruped which it had never seen before, being intro- 
duced, it immediately showed decided marks of 


;euriosity. At first, it was afraid to approach the 


animal, but gazed on it from a distance—at last, 
it came nearer, but, as a means of precaution 
against any attack, it took a small light chair and 
pushed this between it and the animal. When it 
ascertained that the creature was perfectly harm- 
less, it laid aside all further precaution, and exam- 
ined it, and seemed greatly pleased with its mo- 
tions. Its grave and sedate manners, perhaps, 
were the effects of a cold climate, and this may 
likewise be the reason why, according to Cuvier, 


*“ The inferior animals have not, strictly speaking, that 
analogon rationis which is commonly assigned them. We 
shall find in animals that the hody always acts upon the 
mind by means of impulses, and that these impulses are 
ruled by instinct, and, as it were, by the innate law of 
nature manifested in them, as in other laws of nature, by 





they go, complete and perfect.” Yet the intelli- 


the phenomena to which they give rise.”—Baron Feuch- 
terliben, Med. Psychol. 
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old animals of the same species lose their intelli- 
gence in this country. Its usual mode of walking 
was a semi-upright position, assisting the motion 
of its hinder extremities by pressing the knuckles 
of the fore-arm on the ground. It seemed quite 
alive to instruction, for a few lessons taught it the 
use of a spoon in feeding. No one that has 
watched the looks and gestures of a dog, as he 
gazes on his master, and seems to anticipate his 
wishes, can hesitate as to his intelligence. Lord 
Bacon has called man the divinity of the dog, and 
certainly he looks up to man’s superior endow- 
ments with something of that analogous confidence 
with which man looks up to the Deity. ‘‘ Take 
aun example of a dog,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘ and mark 
what a generosity and courage he will put on when 
he finds himself maintained by a man, who to him 
is instead of a God, which courage is manifestly 
such as that creature, without that confidence of a 
better nature than his own, could never attain.’’* 

Wordsworth, in his touching tribute to a favorite 
dog, almost assigns him a human feeling of affec- 
tion :— 


For love that comes whenever life or sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense. 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy which did thee bind 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind ; 

Yea, for thy fellow brutes in thee we saw 

A soul of love—love’s intellectual law. 
Hence, if we wept it was not done in shame ; 
Our tears from passion and from reason came, 
And therefore shalt thine be an honored name. 


Yet, though thus sublimed by imagination, the 
mental endowments of the brute are of the ‘* earth, 
earthly.” 


His intelligence and feelings are con- 
fined to what sense informs him of material objects 
alone; and even of these, as we have said, his 
circle is extremely limited and finite, while man’s 
circle of relations is boundless as the extent of 
matter, and his intellect pierces into the infinite. 
With respect to any moral feelings among ani- 


mals, we perceive a total blank. The only law 
with them is the sway of the strong over the weak. 
Yet, ov the whole, how beautifully is this sway 
tempered and restrained to single and evanescent 
acts. There is no wholesale or continued tyranny, 
no premeditated acts of aggression. 


The creatures see, of flood and field, 
And those who travel on the wind, 
With them no strife can last, they live 
In peace and peace of mind. 
Worpsworth. 


In feeding, a strong animal pushes away a 
weaker, but the weaker, immediately succumbs, 
aud in a few minutes, perhaps, comes unmolested 
in for his share. How beautifully is this illas- 
trated in a herd of cattle feeding, or in a flock of 
birds. The rear rank of pigeons, for instance, fly 
over their fellows and take, for a few minutes, the 
best part of the feeding-ground, and these give way 
in their turn, and are succeeded by another troop 


* Bacon’s Essays. 
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from the rear. Mr. Moffat, in his interesting 
** Memoirs on Africa,’’ gives an amusing account 
of the lordly way in which the old lion helps him- 
self to the best part of bis prey before he allows 
his cubs to fill their eager jaws with a mouthful— 
but has he not a fatherly right to do so, seeing 
that he has watched the whole night long with his 
glaring eyes beside the fountain, till he could pounce 
upon the thirsty deer that had come there to drink! 
Besides, probably he thinks, with other provident 
fathers, that the sooner he can teach the young 
cubs to cater for themselves so much the better. 
Not unfrequently, however, we see this selfish 
exclusiveness give way to generosity. Thus, the 
domestic cock, when he finds a particularly choice 
morsel, chucks his harem and dependents a:ound 
him. It is a beautiful trait, also, to notice, that 
in every case where the young are concerned, the 
parental disinterestedness and kindness are fully 
exhibited. Crows would seem to have some glim- 
mering of the nature of right and wrong—at all 
events, of the nature of meum et tuum. <A com- 
munity of rooks in the nest-building season have 
been seen to fall upon any notorious thief who has 
pilfered sticks from the nest of others, and punished 
him not only in his person but by demolishing his 
nest and taking from him his ill-gotten store of 
materials. Although Rob Roy’s rule is a pretty 
general one— 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


yet dogs and cats both know very well when they 
have committed a theft, and even anticipate and 
avoid punishment for many hours afterwards. Cat- 
tle, too, that have a longing eye towards a corn- 
field, are well aware when they snatch a hasty 
mouthful that they are doing something wrong. 
All this, however, may be so far attributed to the 
habit of simple association of the metaphysicians 
—the recollection of punishment following certain 
acis—without supposing any abstract moral con- 
sciousness of wrong. 

Many animals seem to have little sympathy for 
the sufferings of their fellows—they look with an 
unconcerned eye on their death, and when disasters 
threaten, they seek only their individual safety. 
| Yet, on the other hand, as we have already stated, 
| many exhibit a decided sympathy for their com 
' panions, and become greatly agitated and affected 
; at witnessing their violent death. We suspect 
| that, as a general rule among species which con 
_gregate together, this latter expression of sympa- 
'thy is prevalent. One circumstance, however, in 
| the conduct of animals has often struck us as very 

unaccountable, and at variance with the general 
| instinctive benevolence of animal nature, and that 
‘is the treatment of their sick, puny, and dying 
‘members. ‘The fact that a herd of deer shun their 
wounded companions has passed into a proverb ; 
but more than that, cattle as well as deer will 
| attack a sick companion and butt at him, in many 
| instances till they have produced his death. Birds 
, do the same: they are frequently seen to peck at 
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and torment in various ways a sick member, and 
seldom give over till he dies. We have frequently 
witnessed proceedings of this kind among herds of 
domestic cattle—among mountain sheep, and espe- 
cially among flocks of wild fowl—a_ persecuted 
bird of this kind we once caught which had been 
driven from the society of its fellows, and on ex- 
amining it, we found its flesh greatly wasted, and 
its skin infested with vermin. These indications 
of unkindness and gratuitous cruelty among animals 
for a long time appeared to us strange and anoma- 
lous, till further consideration suggested what we 
deem a very probable explanation. The true cause 
of this persecution lies not in any premeditated or 
intended cruelty, but in an instinctive impulse which 
nature has implanted in order to check and eradi- 
cate diseases by the summary death of the first 
cases that appear. When we consider that epi- 
demic diseases are of frequent occurrence among 
flocks and herds of animals, and that such diseases 
may and often are introduced by single individuals, 
such summary precautions will appear very fit and 
obvious. That this instinctive resource is some- 
times applied in cases which might not turn out 
contagious or in any way generally hurtful to the 
community, is no reason for denying the existence 
of such a general preservative impulse. We have 
no doubt that the smell of the diseased animal first 
awakens the disgust of his fellows, and that this 
disgust, by further exciting them to put the suf- 
ferer to death, thus checks in the bud many causes 
of the spread of contagious maladies. It is a well- 
known fact, too, that horses, cattle, and, we be- 
lieve deer, and other herbivorous animals, very 
readily smell any effused blood or dead carcass, 
and become immediately agitated and take to flight. 
Now, may not this be an instinct in their natures 
to guard them from scenes of slaughter caused by 
their carnivorous foes? While, on the other hand, 
the smell of blood is grateful and exciting to ani- 
mals of prey. 

It has often been remarked how very seldom 
we see the dead bodies of any kind of animals that 
live in a state of nature. Of the multitades of 
wild animals in our forests, and moors, and fields, 
many must die even daily, and yet how few per- 
sons can tell you that they have ever come upon 
their bodies. It is true many living beings are 
always ready to prey upon such carcases, but still, 
in the case of the larger animals, this cause could 
not in most instances account for their absence. 
Mr. Charles Darwin, when in South America, met 
in some of the lonely valleys of that vast continent 
heaps of bones, which, on examination, proved to 
be those of the Ihama, a species of camel common 
in those regions. From this and other facts, he 
was led to conclude that these animals, on the 
appruach of age and disease, retired to those solitary 
places to die in peace. May not one cause of their 
retiring be to escape the annoyances which invalids 
are constantly exposed to from their fellows? and 
may not most animals thus be compelled to retire 
to die in holes and caverns removed from common 
view! Fishes also appear to have the same in- 


| stincts. 


In certain hollow places of our firths and 
littoral bays, extensive masses of fish-bones are 
found accumulated, which have thus been brougit 
together evidently by sickly fishes resorting 1» 
these hollows. Besides thus escaping from the 
assaults of their more hardy companions, they find 
in these hollows smoother water, and a degree of 
shelter for their feeble and decaying bodies. 

Lastly. One of the strongest feelings of animals 
is that of affection for their offspring, and indeed 
so intense is this impulse among the greater num- 
ber, that it may be said to exceed the care which 
they employ for their own preservation, or the in- 
dulgence of their own appetites. Among insecis 
and some other of the inferior tribes, the care and 
solicitude of providing for their young engrosses 
the better half of their existence; for they labor 
during the prime of life to provide a comfortable 
nest and proper food for their offspring, which they 
are never destined to see, death overtaking them 
before they can enjoy the pleasure of beholding 
their future family. Many timid animals, that 
shrink from danger while they are single and 
alone, become bold and pugnacious when surrounded 
iby their young. ‘Thus, the domestic hen will face 
any danger and encounter any foe in order to pro- 
tect her brood of chickens ; and the lark and linnet 
will allow themselves to be taken in their nest 
rather than desert the young which lie protected 
under their wings. Even those animals whose 
general nature is characterized by savage and un- 
relenting fierceness, are gentle, and tender, and 
affectionate to their young. The grim lion fondles 
with paternal softness his playful cubs; and the 
savage bear has been known to interpose her own 
body between the deadly musket and her helpless 
offspring. But this feeling in animals lasts only 
for a season. After they have nourished and 
brought up their young, these go out from their 
parents, all further ties between them are broken 
up, and they know each other no more. How 
different is this from human connections! The 
fond mother watches over the long and helpless 
period of infancy—instils into early childhood 
lessons of wisdom and virtue, and feels her hopes 
and affections increase with every year that brings 
an increase of reason. Nor are such family ties 
severed but with death. The child, on its part, 
returns the care and affection of its parents, and 
when old age and second childhood come upon 
them, the children then feel it their greatest hap- 
piness to repay in acts of kindness and attention 
the debt of gratitude which is justly due. What 
a moral beauty is thus thrown over the common 
instinctive affections, and how greatly superior 
appears man’s nature to that of the mere brute! 

We have thus endeavored to analyze and illus- 
trate the psychical endowments of animals, and to 
classify, under separate heads, phenomena which 
are too often indiscriminately comprehended under 
the general term of instinct. 

We have shown that there are certain vital or 
organic functions, common to all organized beings, 








which display a series of adaptations and mutual 
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relations between the organized structure and the 
material stimuli of life, incessantly in operation 
independent of the will or consciousness of the ani- 
mal. 

That superadded to this, and subservient to the 
vital operations and habits of the animal, there are 
certain impulses or instinets, which are perfect at 
birth, independent of experience, susceptible of lit- 
tle modification or improvement, and which are 
also exercised independent of the control and with- 
out the consciousness of the animal. 

That animals, especially the higher orders, pos- 
sess also deliberative powers, by which they can 
reason, to a certain extent and within a certain 
limit, on information conveyed to them through the 
senses, and thus shape their actions accordingly. 

That the sensoriums of animals, in the case of 
their deliberative faculties, seem to be excited to 
action only by means of material impressions re- 
ceived from objects directly before them, or from 
certain objects calling up the memory of former im- 
pressions, and that the presumption is, they are 
incapable of forming purely abstract ideas. 

That animals are susceptible of emotions and 
passions similar to those of man. 

That definite instincts regulate their social inter- 
course, and not moral feeling, or a sense of right 
and wrong. 

That they have sounds expressive of desires and 
passions, the only intelligence which they have to 
communicate, but no proper faculty of articulate 
speech. 

These conclusions are deduced from observations 
of psychical phenomena alone. And if we test 
them with what is known regarding the physical 
structure of the nervous system of the various 
classes of animals, we shall find a considerable 
coincidence of structural arrangement, correspond- 
ing to the probable and supposed functions of the 
different parts of the nervous system. 

Thus, in the radiated and molluscous classes of 
animals, where instinctive action is extremely lim- 
ited, we find a ganglionic system alone existing, 
suited to carry on the organic functions. In the 
class of insects, again, we find superadded to the 
ganglionic system a nervous centre developed, 
where the nerves of the organs of special sense 
have their seat or origin—in short, that portion of 
the brain where physiologists are inclined to place 
the sensorium of the instinctive faculties. As we 


transmit nothing. Myriads on myriads have ex- 
isted—the earth, the waters, and the air teem with 
millions of animated beings, with forms varying 
from the simplest and minutest globule up to the 
massive and complicated structure of the elephant 
—yet the earth receives again the mouldering fa 
rics, and not a relic of them remains. As regards 
the mere necessities of man, a very limited num- 
ber of species, it may be concluded, would have 
sufficed. Yet the myriads of organic beings can- 
not have been formed in vain. They must sub- 
serve some important though unfathomable purpose 
in the great chain of existence. But, even as # 
matter of human enjoyment, how dul! and monoto- 
nous would be the Jone and solitary earth if unen- 
livened by their light forms, flitting motions, and 
ever-recurring and ever-varied sounds! How des 
olate would be the fields—how melancholy the for- 
est woods—how heart-chilling the awful silence of 
the summer air, were there no happy and cheering 
sounds to respond to and cheer the heart of man‘ 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER OF SIR THOMAS F. BUXTON, 
TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
Devonshire Street, February 14, 1834. 
We yesterday dined at Ham House, to meet 
the Rothschilds; and very amusing it was. He 
(Rothschild) told us his life and adventures. He 
was the third son of the banker at Frankfort. 
‘* There was not,”’ he said, ‘‘ room enough for us 
all in that city. I dealt in English goods. One 
great trader came there, who had the market to 
himself: he was quite the great man, and did us 
a favor if he sold us goods. Somehow I offended 
him, and he refused to show me his patterns, 
This was on a Tuesday; I said to my father, F 
I will go to England. I could speak nothing but 
German. On the Thursday I started. The nearer 
I got to England, the cheaper goods were. As 
soon as I got to Manchester, I laid out all my 
money, things were so cheap; and I made good 
profit. I soon found that there were three profits 
—the raw material, the dyeing, and the man 
ufacturing. I said to the manufacturer, I wil® 
supply you with material and dye, and you supply 
me with manufactured goods. So I got three 
profits instead of one, and I could sell goods cheaper 
than anybody. In a short time I made my 20,0007. 


advance higher to the vertebrated classes, where | into 60,000/. My success all turned on one maxim. 
deliberative actions are also found along with in-|I said, I can do what another man can; and so I 


stincts, we have superadded to the lower part of 


am a match for the man with the patterns, and for 


the brain a cerebrum or upper part, supposed to be|all the rest of them! Another advantage I had. 


the seat of the rational faculties. 

How similar, then, to a certain extent, are the 
endowments of animals to those of man, yet how 
suddenly they stop short at a certain point, and ad- 
vance no further. They seem to be adapted for 
the present form of life, and nothing more. ‘‘ The 
spirit of man goeth upward, the spirit of the beast 
goeth downwards to the earth.’’ One race suc- 


I was an off-hand man. I .nade a bargain at 
once. When I was settled in London, the East 
India Company had 800,000 pounds of gold to sell. 
I went to the sale and bought it all. I knew the 
Duke of Wellington must have it. I had bought 
a great many of his bills at a discount. The 
government sent for me, and said they must have 
it. When they had got it, they did not know how 





ceeds another, but they accumulate nothing and 
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to get it to Portugal. I undertook all that, and’ b 
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sent it through France; and that was the best 
business I ever did.’’ 

Another maxim, on which he seemed to place 
great reliance, was, never to have anything to do 
with an unlucky place or an unlucky man. ‘“‘I 
have seen,’’ said he, ‘‘ many clever men, very 
clever men, who had not shoes to their feet. I 
never act with them. Their advice sounds very 
well; but fate is against them: they cannot get 
on themselves; and if they cannot do good to 
themselves, how can they do good to met” By 
aid of these maxims he has acquired three millions 
of money. 

‘**T hope,” said , ‘that your children 
are not too fond of money and business, to the 
exclusion of more important things. I am sure 
you would not wish that?’’ Rothschild—*‘ 1 am 
sure I should wish that. I wish them to give 
mind, and soul, and heart, and body, and every- 
thing to business; that is the way to be happy. 
It requires a great dea] of boldness, and a great 
deal of caution, to make a great fortune ; and when 
you have got it, it requires ten times as much wit 
to keep it. If I were to listen to all the projects 
proposed to me, I should ruin myself very soon. 
Stick to one business, young man,”’ said he to 
Edward; “‘ stick to your brewery, and you may 
be the great brewer of London. Be a brewer, and 
a banker, and a merchant, and a manufacturer, 
and you will soon be in the Gazette. One of my 
neighbors is a very ill-tempered man; he tries to 
vex me, and has built a great place for swine, 
close to my walk. So, when I go out, I hear first 
grunt, grunt, squeak, squeak; but this does me 
no harm. I am always in good humor. Some- 
times, to amuse myself, I give a beggar a guinea. 
He thinks it is a mistake, and for fear I should 
find it out, off he runs as hard as he can. I ad- 
vise you to give a beggar a guinea sometimes ; it is 
very amusing.” 








ASCENT OF MOUNT ORIZABA. 


Tne following letter, dated Orizaba, May 16, 
from a correspondent of the New Orleans Delta, 
gives an account of the ascension, by a party of 
the American army and naval officers, of Mount 
Orizaba. It will be recollected that Mount Popo- 
catapetl was recently ascended by another party 
of American officers, so that the American flag 


taking; so the work was left for Yankee sailors 
and Yankee soldiers. For two or three days the 
party were busy making their preparations—the 
lacksmiths in making hooks and spikes to stick in 
the ice, whilst the sailors were making rope lad- 
“~s aoe a te 
verythin ing y; party started off, 
com of Maj. Manigault and Lieut. Reynolds, 
U.S. A.; Lieut. Maynard, of the Navy; Lieut. 
Rodgers, do. ; Capts. Lomax and Higgins, of the 
Alabama Volunteers ; Capt. White, Dr. Banks and 
Adjutant Hardaway, twenty soldiers, and two sail- 
ors of the Naval Battery. The second day they 
encamped 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
with the thermometer standing considerably below 
the freezing point. Here they had an abundance 
of wood, and built fires all around them; but with 
all their precautions, few slept a wink, on account 
of the cold. At early daylight, the following morn- 
ing, the whole party set out. They were soon in 
the snow and ice; and now came the tug—the air 
becoming more rarefied at every step, made it nec- 
essary to stop and pant for breath ; but they had 
not ascended more than 3000 feet higher up, before 
the whole party, with a few exceptions, were seized 
with a painful nausea and vomiting; still they 
tugged on, unwilling to give it up. But the party 
was perceptibly diminishing—the great rarefaction 
of the air and coldness painfully affected a great 
many, and compelled them to return; and when 
the summit was reached, all had gone out but five, 
viz., Major Manigault, Lieut. Maynard, Lieut. 
Reynolds, Capt. Lomax, and Passed Midshipman 
Rodgers. Here they shook hands, and sat down 
to rest from their labors, and enjoy the glorious 
prospect before them—Puebla, Jalapa, Cordova, 
the sea ninety miles off, and a host of villages on 
the plain. They descended a short distance into 
the crater, and brought up some beautiful speci- 
mens of crystals and lava, and large quantities of 
the most beautiful specimens of sulphur. After all 
this was done, the ceremony of planting the Amer- 
ican flag was gone through. The navy had this 
honor, an honor they were fairly entitled to, hav- 
ing sat down in the snow over the night and made 
it of three shirts! Fortunately the sailors were 
dressed in blue and red shirts, which, with Lieut. 
Rodger’s white one, furnished all the colors. It 
must have been amusing enough to have seen them 
sitting down there by the blazing fagots, sewing 
and shivering. The flag has but thirteen stars, 
after the old original thirteen states. A bottle was 
likewise left, containing a paper with the names of 
the successful few. The barometer which was 
taken up, ceased to indicate more than .17,300 
feet, and when it ran out they were, as I Jearn, at 
least 1000 feet from the top. This would make the 





now waves over the two highest mountains on the | 
western continent. 


On the highest pinnacle of the frozen summit of 
Orizaba waves the star-spangled banner! So you 
may tell Mr. Polk, his cabinet, and all congress as- 
sembled, that they may pass what laws they please, 
make treaties, and the Mexicans issue pronuncia- 
mentos, but stil] will the American flag wave over 
their country ; for who will go up there to pull it 
downt Humboldt tried it and failed; and it was 
one of the few instances where he ever gave up an 
undertaking that he once resolved upon. But 
he pronounced the feat impracticable. Few others 
have ever attempted it since, and all came back 





with terrible accounts of the dangers of the under- 


height 18,300 feet, instead of 17,500 feet, as here- 
tofure estimated ; and this makes it the third high- 
est mountain in the world, and higher than Popo- 
catepet]. When the party returned, they slid down 
on the ice and snow. The citizens of Orizaba do 
not believe them when they say that they have been 
on the summit, and in the crater, and unfortunately 
there is no such thing as a spy-glass in the city, or 
they might see the flag. They would as soon be- 
lieve that a man had visited the nether world and 
returned, as the top of this mountain. With a 
_ telescope, the flag ought to be seen, on a clear 

ay, from Vera Cruz. ‘This account was given me 
by one of the officers who went up. I have seen 
and talked with the whole party. I thought that 
the feat was worthy of a separate letter. 
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WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 


From the Examiner. 


Letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory, from 
the year 1769 tv 1797. By Horace Watrote, 
Lord Orford. Now first printed from original | 
MSS. Edited, with notes, by the Right Hon. | 
Vernon Smith, M. P. Two vols. Bentley. 


‘‘ Ler me lie on a sofa all day long,”’ exclaimed | 
pleasant, indolent, thoughtful Gray, ‘and read | 
eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crebillon.”’ 
Be it ours, in fewer opportunities of leisure, to 
read eternal new letters of Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford. We profess no great respect for his 
character, which we nevertheless believe to have 
been much more estimable than he desired it to be 
thought; we have no sympathy with half his 
opinions, either of men or things; we think that 
foppery and insincerity too often take the lead of 
his better qualities ;—but when he is unprejudiced 
and sensible, where is there such exquisite sense ? 
such happy and keen discernment! such wit of 
the first water’ Nor have we to wait for these 
latter characteristics to be amused and interested 
in his writings. He makes readable everything 
he touches. We despise the trifle he exalts, we 
resent the injustice he commits, we laugh at his 
foppish pretensions, but we read on. Be it ours, 
then, we repeat, to enjoy eternal new letters from 
his delightful hand. 

Nor does the wish seem unlikely to be gratified. 
Within the last ten years we have had several re- 
appearances of Walpole, both in memoirs and in 


letters ; more than once, after pausing on that 
melancholy word, the last, have we again been re- 
assured ; and here are now four hundred undoubted, 
and till now unpublished, letters, addressed to a 
Jady correspondent, and ranging from his fifty- 





second to his eightieth year, or to within a few 


weeks of his death. Nor, as we have reason to 
believe, will even these prove to be the last. His 
letters to Mason, for example, have not yet seen 
the light; and in that collection, if we mistake not, 
some of the most interesting of all his contributions 
to literature in this pleasant shape, still wait to be 
given to the world. 

Mr. Vernon Smith (into whose possession, as 
the descendant of one of Lord Ossory’s sisters, the 
letters now published had fallen) thinks that these 
volumes place Lord Orford in a more amiable at- 
titude, as to feelings and friendships, than he has 
hitherto occupied. But the common impression 
in this respect, as we have intimated, seems to us 
a mistaken one. Compare his professions of indif- 
ference to everybody with his pains-taking exer- 
tions to please everybody, and you will find the 
contrast quite surprising. His conduct to Conway 
and old blind Du Deffand proved him as capable 
of the greater emotions of generosity and friend- 
ship, as his conduct-to a hundred people that had 
no particular claims upon him exhibited his refined 
courtesy and benevolence in trifles. But it is quite 
true that in the letters before us we have more 
than usual of his amiable side. 

Of course they contain many repetitions, but 





even in these Walpole does not tire. His thrice-told 
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tales have a charm. Some new turn of sense or 
humor, some fresh seizure of the bye-points of 
character, unexpected novel strokes of witty malice, 
are sure to present themselves. The last series 
of the letters to Horace Mann comprised the greater 
part of the time and many of the incidents to which 
the present letters refer; but the fresh points of 
view that are taken, with exquisite adaptation to 
the tastes and character of his correspondent, are 
proofs of Walpole’s wonderful fertility of resource. 
Even more largely than in his letters to Miss Ber- 
ry, he enters into the passing details of the French 
revolution ; and moralizes its excesses and disas- 
ters. This part of the correspondence will have 
great present interest ; and we like its tone better, 
on the whole, than that which he adopted in other 
quarters. The old whig connection of the Fitz- 
patricks, and his own real admiration of Fox, com- 
bined to keep him in check. We have also the 
old theme of his years and infirmities, with new 
and brilliant variations; discontent souring the 
philosophy, gout embittering the gossip, but, to 
the last, exquisite wit and pungent satire surviving 
still. Certainly, Horace Walpole is supreme in 
letter-writing. The only people to be compared 
with him are Gray and Madame de Sévigné; and 
in his systematic use of the art he stands far above 
both. Thirsting for the rewards of literary fame, 
yet dreading to lose cast by the ordinary modes of 
achieving it, he raised to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent literature this delightful talent he pos- 
sessed, and so widened the sphere of his private 
correspondences as to include within them the 
whole politics and philosophy of his age, the gen- 
eral history of that sixty years in which he mixed 
with public men, and a gallery of contemporaneous 
portraits, not always accurate in likeness, often 
indeed much distorted, but of unfailing interest al- 
ways, touched with incomparable ease, and some- 
times of even exquisite fidelity. 

But the reader will prefer, to any continual 
remark of ours, the series of pleasant passages we 
shall now proceed to extract for him. 


NEW ANECDOTE OF GARRICK AND GOLDSMITH. 


I dined and passed Saturday at Beauclere’s, with 
the Edgeumbes, the Garricks, and Dr. Goldsmith, 
and was most thoroughly tired, as | knew I should 
be, | who hate the playing off a butt. Goldsmith 
is a fool, the more wearing for having some sense. 
It was the night of a new comedy, called the School 
for Wives, which was exceedingly applauded, and 
which Charles Fox says is execrable. Garrick has 
at least the chief hand in it. I never saw anybody 
in a greater fidget, nor more vain when he returned, 
for he went to the play-house at half au hour after 
five, and we sat waiting for him tHl ten, when he 
was to act a speech in Cato with Goldsmith ; that 
is, the latter sat in t’other’s lap, covered with a 
cloak, and while Goldsmith spoke, Garrick’s arms 
that embraced him, made foolish actions. How 
could one laugh when one had expected this for four 
hours? 


A PARTY AT BEAUCLERC’S. 


It isa young world, and I neither live in it, nor 
am acquainted with it. I know nothing worth 
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knowing, I do nothing worth doing—of what can 
I write? My old friends die off, I cannot make new, 
for the fewer ties one has to a world one is going 
to leave, the better. I have been almost alone at 
Strawberry ever since your ladyship left town. I 
caine yesterday, and return to-morrow. Had there 
been any news, I should have heard—nay, perhaps 
I did, for I ealled at Beauclere’s in the evening, 
where | found Lord Pembroke, Lord Palmerston, 
Garrick, Burke, the Dean of Derry, Lord Robert 
Spencer, and Mr. Gibbon ; but they talked so loud, 
(not the two last,) and made such a noise, and Lord 
Palinerston so much more noise with trying to talk, 
that it was impossible to know what they said, un- 
der the distance of a mile from them. All I did 
learn was, that Miss Vernon is not married. 


WALPOLE'S OPINION OF GARRICK. 


I do not at all mean to detract from Garrick’s 
merit, who was a real genius in his way, and who, 
I believe, was never equalled in both tragedy and 
comedy. Still I cannot think that acting, however 
perfectly, what others have written, is one of the 
most astonishing talents; yet I will own as fairly 
that Mrs. Porter and Madlle. Dumenil have strack 
me so much, as even to reverence them. Garrick 
never affected me quite so much as those two 
actresses, and some few others in particular parts, 
as Quin, in Falstaff; King, in Lord Ogleby ; Mrs. 
Pritchard, in Maria, in the Nonjuror; Mrs. Clive, 
in Mrs. Cadwallader; and Mrs. Abingdon, in Lad 
Teazle. They all seemed the very persons: 
suppose that in Garrick 1 thought more of his art ; 
yet his Lear, Richard, Hotspur, (which the town 
had not taste enough to like,) Kitely, and Ranger, 
were as capital and perfect as action could be. In 
declamation, I confess he never charmed me; nor 
could he be a gentleman; his Lord Townley and 
Lord Hastings were mean, but then too the parts are 
indifferent, and do not call for a master’s exertion. 

I should shock Garrick’s devotees if I uttered ail 
my opinion: [ will trust your ladyship with it—it 
is, that Le Texier is twenty times the genius. 
What comparison between the powers that do the 
fullest justice to a single part, and those that in- 
stantaneously can fill a whole piece, and transform 
themselves with equal perfection into men and 
women, and pass from laughter to tears, and make 
you shed the latter at both? Garrick, when he made 
one laugh, was not always judicious, though excel- 
leut, What idea did his Sir John Brute give of a 
Surly Husband! His Bayes was no less entertain- 
ing ; but it was a Garretteer-bard. Old Cibber pre- 
served the solid coxcomb; and was the caricature 
of a great poet, as the part was designed to be. 

Half I have said I know is heresy, but fashion 
had gone to excess, though very rarely with so 
much reason. Applause had turned his head, and 
yet he was never content even with that prodigality. 
His jealousy and envy were unbounded; he hated 
Mrs. Clive, till she quitted the stage, and then cried 
her up to the skies, to depress Mrs. Abingdon. He 
did not love Mrs. Pritchard, and with more reason, 
for there was more spirit and originality in her 
Beatrice than in his Benedict. 

But if the towa did not admire his acting more 
than it deserved, which indeed in general it was 
difficult to do, what do you think, madam, of its 
prejudice, even for his writings’ What stuff was 
his Jubilee Ode, and how paltry his prologues and 
epilogues' I have always thought that he was 
just the counterpart of Shakspeare; this, the first 





of writers, and an indifferent actor; that, the first 


of actors, and a woful author. Posterity would be- 
lieve me, who will see only his writings ; and who 
will see those of another modern ido}, far less de- 
servedly enshrined, Dr. Johnson. I have been say- 
ing this morning, that the latter deals so much in 
triple tautology, or the fault of repeating the same 
sense in three different phrases, that I believe it 
would be possible, taking the ground-work for all 
three, to make one of his Ramblers into three differ- 
ent papers, that should all have exactly the same 
purport and meaning, but in different phrases. It 
would be a good trick for somebody to produce one 
and read it; asecond would say, ** Bless me, I have 
this very paper in my pocket, but in quite other 
diction ;’’ and so a third. 


A PICTURE OF WILKES AT THE ACADEMY EXHI- 
BITION. 


There, too, you will see a delightful piece of 
Wilkes looking—-no, squinting, tenderly at his 
daughter. It is a caricature of the Devil acknow!- 
edging Miss Sin in Milton. I do not know why, but 
they are under a palin-tree, which has not grown 
in a free country for some centuries. 


WALPOLE’S OPINION OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


I have been for two days in town, and seen Mrs. 
Siddons. She pleased me beyond my expectation, 
but not up to the admiration of the ton, two or three 
of whom were in the same box with me ; particular- 
ly Mr. Boothby, who, as if to disclaim the stoic 
apathy of Mr. Meadows in Cecilia, was all bravis- 
simo. Mr. Craufurd, too, asked me if I did not 
think her the best actress I eversaw? I said, ** By 
no means; we old folks are apt to be prejudiced in 
favor of our first impressions.’” She is a good 
figure, handsome enough, though neither nose nor 
chin according to the Greek standard, beyond which 
both advance a good deal. Her hair is either red, 
or she has no objection to its being thought so, and 
had used red powder. Her voice is clear and good ; 
but I thought she did not vary its modulations 
enough, nor ever approach enough to the familiar— 
but this may come when more habituated to the awe 
of the audience of the capital. Her action is proper, 
but with little variety ; when without motion her arms 
are not genteel. ‘Thus you see, madam, all my ob- 
jections are very trifling ; but what I really wanted, 
but did not find, was originality, which announces 
genius, and without both which | am never intrin- 
sically pleased. All Mrs. Siddons did, good sense 
or good instruction might give. I dare to say, that 
were I one-and-twenty, I should have thought her 
marvellous ; but, alas! I remember Mrs. Porter and 
the Dumesnil—and remember every accent of the 
former in the very same part. * * * Mrs. 
Siddons continues to be the mode, and to be modest 
and sensible. She declines great dinners, and says 
her business and the cares of her family take up her 
whole time. When Lord Carlisle carried her the 
tribute-money from Brookes’, he said she was not 
maniérée enough. ‘I suppose she was grateful,’ 
said my niece, Lady Maria. Mrs. Siddons was 
desired to play Medea and Lady Macheth.—*‘‘ No,” 
she replied, ** she did not look on them as female 
characters.’’ She was questioned about her trans- 
actions with Garrick ; she said, ‘‘ he did nothing 
but put her out; that he told her she moved ber 
right hand when it should have been her left.—In 
short,’ said she, ‘* I found I must not shade the tip 
of his nose.”’ 

FITZHERBERT'S SUICIDE. 


Poor Mr. Fitzherbert hanged himself on Wed- 
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nesday. He went to see the convicts executed that 
morning ; and from thence, in his boots, to his son, 
having sent his groom out of the peg At three, 
his son said, Sir, you are to dine at Mr. Buller’s ; 
it is time for you to go home and dress. He went 
to his own stable and hanged himself with a bridle. 
They say his circumstances were in great disorder. 
There have been deep doings at Almack’s, but no- 
body has retired into a stable. 


WALPOLE AND HIS DOG. 


My poor Rosette is dying. She relapsed into 
her fits the last night of my stay at Nuneham, and 
has suffered exquisitely ever since. You may he- 
lieve I have too; I have been out of bed twenty 
times every night, have had no sleep, and sat up 
with her tll three this morning; but I am only 
making you laugh at me: I cannot help it—I think 
of nothing else. Without weaknesses I should not 
be I, and I may as well tell them as have them tell 
themselves. 


JOHNSON’s ‘‘ TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES.”’ 


I have scarce been better diverted by Dr. John- 
son’s Tour to the Western Isles. What a heap of 
words to express very little! and though it is the 
jeast cumbrous of any style he ever used, how far 
from easy and nataral' He hopes nobody but is 
glad that a boatful of sacrilege, a diverting sin! 
was shipwrecked. He believes in second sight, and 
laughs at poor Pennant for credulity! The king 
sent for the book in MS., and then wondering said, 
‘‘] protest Johnson seems to be a Papist and a Jac- 
obite!""—so he did not know why he had been 
made to give him a pension ! 


WALPOLE PROPHESIES HIS OWN DEATH. 


I am always thanking you, madam, I think, for 
kind inquiries after me; but it is not my fault that 
I am so often troublesome! I would it were other- 
wise '—however, I do not complain. I have attained 
another resurrection ; and was so glad of my liberty, 
that | went out both Saturday and Sunday, though 
so snowy a day and so rainy a day never were in- 
veated. Yet I have not ventured to see Mrs. Jor- 
dan, nor to skate in Hyde Park. We had other 
guess winters in my time!—fine sunny mornings, 
with now and then a mild earthquake, just enough 
to wake one, and rock one to sleep again comforta- 
bly. My recoveries surprise me more than my fits ; 
but I am quite persuaded now that I know exact! 
how I shall end: as I am a statue of chalk, I shall 
erumble to pewder, and then my inside will be blown 
away from my terrace, and hoary-headed Margaret 
will tell the people that come to see my house,— 


‘¢One morn we miss’d him on the ‘customed hill.’’ 


When that is the case, madam, don’t take the 
pains of inquiring more—as | shall leave no body 
to return to, even Cagliostro would bring me back 
to no purpose. 


A SPECULATION ON FRANCE. 


In one point I perfectly agree with your lady- 
ship: every morning when | wake, and France 
rushes on my mind, I think I have been dreaming ; 
nor can I at once conceive so total an inversion of 
a whole nation’s character. Perhaps it is but a 
bloody fashion, momentary, like their other modes ; 
and when they have deposed their monarch or 
worse, and committed ten thousand outrages, they 
will rebound to loyalty, and, out of penitence, con- 
fer on whoever shall be their king, unbounded 
power of punishing their excesses. 
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BURKE'S ‘* REFLECTIONS.” 

One word more about Mr. Burke's book: ] 
know the tirade on the Queen of France is con- 
demned, and yet I must avow I admire it much.- 
It paints her exactly as she appeared to me the first 
time I saw her when dauphiness. She was going 
after the late king to chapel, and shot through the 
room like an aérial being, all brightness and grace, 
and without seeming to touch earth—vera incessu 
patuit dea! Had I Mr. Burke's powers, I would 
have described her in his words. I like ‘the 
swords leaping out of their scabbards ;”’ in short, I 
am not more more charmed with his wit and elo- 
quence than with his enthusiasm. Every page 
shows how sincerely he is in earnest—a wondrous 
merit in a political pamphlet. All other party 
writers act zeal for the public, but it never seems to 
flow from the heart. That cordiality, like a phial 
of spirits, will preserve his book, when some of his 
doctrines would have evaporated in fume. Lord 
Stanhope’s were the ravings of a lunatic, imagining 
he could set the world on fire with phosphorus. 
Lord Lansdowne, I hear, said there was some 
good sense in that rant. How fortunate that Price 
and his adherents were intoxicated by their own 
hopes, and flattered themselves that Europe was in 
so combustible a temper, that by throwing their far- 
thing squibs from a pulpit, they should set even 
the country in a blaze, a like the wretches hanged 
last week for burning houses, should plunder some 
silver candlesticks from the altars in our churches, 
to which the rights % men entitle them. That 
proclamation of the ‘* Rights of Men,’’ is zpso facto 
a dissolution of al] society, into which men enterea 
for the defence of the rights of every individual. 
The consequence of universal equality would be, 
that the industrious only would labor, the idle not. 
Who then would be to maintain the inactive! Must 
the produce of the labors of the laborious be shared 
with the indolent? Oh, but there should be some 
governmemt—then the governed would not be equal 
with the governors; but it is idle to confute non- 
sense! All the blessed liberty the French seemed 
to have gained is, that every man or woman, if 

issardes are women, may hang whom they please. 
Dr. Price adopting such freedom, opened the na- 
tion’s eyes—Honi soit qui mal y pense! 


THE QUARREL OF FOX AND BURKE. 


As to Mr. Fox, I own I think the tears he shed 
for having hurt Mr. Burke, were an infinitely no- 
bler peace-offering than a recantation could have 
been. Who weeps for his friend, feels ; who re- 
tracts his opinion, may be convinced, or from art 
or interest may pretend he is convinced ; and that 
recantation may be due to the public, without being 
due to his friend, as no friendship binds one to think 
exactly like one’s friend on general topics; and 
therefore to shed tears for having disagreed, was a 
greater sacrifice than retractation : and in that light 
I admire Mr. Fox's temper more than Mr. Burke’s. 
This is being very impartial ; for though with Mr. 
Fox I admiire the destruction of despotism, I agree 
with Mr. Burke in abhorring the violence, cruelty 
injustice, and absurdity of the national assembly, 
who have destroyed regal tyranny for a short ume, 
and exercise ten times greater themseives, and I 
fear have ruined liberty for ages; for what country 
will venture to purchase a chance of freedom at the 
price of the ruin that has been brought on France 
by this outrageous experiment * 
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From the Spectator. 
ORGANIZATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


We should be glad to find politicians anxious 
not only to point out the absurdities of empirical 
regenerators of national prosperity, but to investi- 
gate a state of society which has made it possible 
for men of limited experience and knowledge to 
occupy thrones and ministries. To apply our 
meaning near home, we should have men not 
mercly sneering or laughing down the attempts of 
Messrs. Blanc and Albert to organize labor in 
France, but setting themselves in good earnest the 
task of ascertaining and proclaiming the principles 
which determine the organization of labor both 
there and here. 

For it is willingly to stop one’s ears to the 
loudest as well as the most intelligent chorus that 
ever was raised by the nations of this globe, to 
doubt that an organization of labor is the very 
thing wanted, not only to augment our wealth, 
but to furnish means of subsistence for the accu- 


ORGANIZATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


suggestions that have been made on the subjee 
we ought to be careful, and above all, be just to- 
wards those who have devoted or now may devote 
their attention to the evil and its remedies. 

We are inclined to rank as lowest in the scale 
of statesmanship those who exclusively advocate 
the apparently natural and simple plan of emigra- 
tion. Not that the impulse to spread and occupy 
all that is unappropriated is not a feeling deeply 
imprinted in man’s nature. This desire is both 
imparted by nature, and countless motives are 
daily suggested, besides the love of gain, to in- 
duce us to follow it. Not merely the spirit of 
adventure, but suggestions of religion, humanity, 
and morality, have impelled to settlement in for- 
eign parts, and will continue to do so. But before 
a decision is taken to apportion by means of emi- 
gration an equal number of inhabitants to the 
known countries of the globe, that none should in 
respect to population have to complain of the rest, 
we are summoned to pause and consider whether 





mulated millions. Let us look around. We find 
the West Indian ou one side lamenting that his | 
rich soil is doomed to yield comparatively little, for | 
want of hands to cultivate it. Other portions of | 
America plunder the Africans of their children, 
carry them across the Atlantic, or rear them at 
great expense, in the vain hope of peopling by 
artificial means the magnificent countries in which | 
some radical error prevents population from grow- 
ing in a natural way. Yet these are the produc- 
tive portions of the earth: from densely-peopled 
countries we derive comparatively few contribu- 
tions to the general fund of consumption. The 
exports of France, Spain, Germany, and Italy, 
are trifling, to say nothing of the scanty supplies 
we derive from Asia. But all these last-named 
countries possess what the others so ardently de- 
sire. Population in Europe and Asia is found 
to be superabundant. Irishmen, Germans, French- 
men, Dutchmen, Belgians, are all emigrating na- 
tions. At home they stand in each other's way. 
The same may be said of the East Indians, who 
are glad to get rid of Coolies in any number. On 
the finest soil and under the finest climate in the 
world, the supernumerary population of the valley 
of the Ganges is doomed to decimation by period- 
ical famines; they may therefore just as well take 
their chance at Ceylon, Mauritius, or Trinidad. | 
There is no problem more difficult of solution than 
that offered by the scanty yield of agriculture in 
our Eastern possessions as compared with the pro- 
ductive power of the Western Indies. At the 
same time, there is no inquiry of such intense in- 
terest for Eng’’shmen as that which shall reveal 
the causes of the paralyzation with which produc- 
tion is stricken in Hindostan. It will scarcely be 
asserted that we have exaggerated our premises. 
What train of reasoning, then, does this state of 
things suggest ? 

Assuredly, a want of organization of labor is 
perceptible throughout. This being granted, we 
look for hints and indications of what has disturbed 





the natura. order of things ; and in considering the 


such distribution is really likely to confer universal 
peace and prosperity—whether the figure of rela- 
tive density in populations is the sole key to the 
comfort and well-being either of nations or individ- 


' uals. 


If we compare the various countries of the globe 
as they now stand, we find nearly every grade of 
density on almost every conceivable variety of 
soil. We have a thin population in Trinidad, a 
still lower figure of density in British Guiana, and 
an intensely accumulated population in many East 
Indian residencies. The Dutch have a siniilar 
contrast to show in Surinam and in Java. The 
largest amount of absolute produce in grain is per- 
haps raised by densely-peopled England. The 
greatest quantity of cereals, and of course the 
greatest exportable quantity, is raised in the thin- 
ly-peopled tracts of the Mississippi, the Ukraine, 
and the Lower Danube. Again, Sicily, Crete, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, peopled on about the same 
scale, have little grain to export. In Russia and 
Hungary, as in Louisiana, the cry is, ‘‘ We could 
double our production if we had population.” In 
France, Belgium, Southern Germany, and Upper 
Italy, with dense populations, the actual amount 
of produce raised from the soil is both relatively 
and absolutely small. We are driven, therefore, 
from the one fact of the distribution of population 
to the consideration of concurrent circumstances. 
But if we take even soil and climate into account, 
it does not satisfactorily explain all the discrepan- 
cies which the map of labor presents. Soil and 
climate do not explain why the Hindoo rears less 
productive and more expensive crops of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco, than the West Indian or tho 
American of the continent. When we use the 
term ‘‘ expensive,’’ we do not now refer to market 
prices, but to the relative absorption of labor in 
the East and in the West, which is the true cause 
of the poverty of the bulk of the people in the for- 
mer, and of their improved condition in the latter. 
The sugar which in the East takes five men’s la- 
bor for one required in the West, is five times 
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dearer in the former than in the latter districts. 
Whether the additional outlay be charged as a loss 
to the landlord, the laborer or the consumer, makes 
no difference in the fact. But if the relative den- 
sity of population taken concomitantly with soil and 
climate does not exhaust the inquiry by furnishing 
a satisfactory key to the problem, are we not 
bound to inquire further into details ? 

The further inquiry leads us to the terms on 
which the cultivator is allowed to till the land and 
to enjoy its produce. 

To enter fully into the multifarious tenures of 
land, would far exceed the limits of this paper. 
We shall merely throw out a suggestion derived 
from a combination of facts on a large scale, such 
as those are to which we have referred ; purposing 
to go over the ground on subsequent occasions, and 
furnish the necessary data for giving to the princi- 
ple we now put forward the weight which it seems 
to us it ought to carry. 

The countries which, under certain densities of 
population, produce the most absolutely, and which 
under all circumstances of population yield the 
greatest relative production—that is to say, the 
greatest amount of produce per head of the agri- 
cultural population—are those in which produc- 
tion is not taxed. 

Wherever production is taxed, the yield to the 
tiller of the soil is absolutely and relatively less 
than where there is no such taxation. 

In Russia, Hungary, and Moldavia, there is no 
land-tax. A land-tax, or rather a produce-tax, is 
levied in all other European countries by the gov- 
ernments or by feudal landlords. In tne West 
Indies and in North America there is no such tax. 
In British India’ such a tax exists. A Jand-tax 
varying, or which has a tendency to vary, with 
the crop, must be carefully distinguished from a 
fixed land-tax like that of England, or a rent paid 
for the nse of land, and subject to be fixed by con- 
tract. On a future occasion we purpose going 
fully into this inquiry; and we trust that it will 
throw useful light on the checks which in the 
most valuable portion of our colonial empire— 
British India—prevent agricultural improvements. 
Here we would merely warn our readers that we 
draw a wide distinction between the two, and a 
dis*inction equally wide between a fixed and a 
fluctuating land-tax or produce-tax. 

If the broad geographical limits of relative pro- 
duction which we have pointed out possess, as we 
anticipate, the power of flashing conviction on the 
reader’s mind, he will not deny that the organiza- 
tion of labor, which is to convey increased com- 
fort, intellectual enjoyments, and inspiring occupa- 
tions to great masses of men, does present tangible 
features which legislators can approach, and ought 
to cope with as speedily as possible. The details 
of schemes of improvement become easy when a 
leading principle of far-reaching power is laid 
down as their basis. Emigration may be organ- 
ized and encouraged, education ought unceasingly 
to be extended; these are demands which under 
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an imperious claim on our attention. But, from 
the examples we have pointed out, it is abundantly 
clear that the stream of emigration may be diverted 
into fruitful or unfruitful channels ; while the Hin- 
doo cannot be classified as less instructed than 
myriads of West Indian and American cultivators. 
We cannot say, therefore, that emigration, or even 
education, as isolated expedients, will afford us the 
organization that is demanded. 

We must first set all arms equally free before 
we can judge of or reason upon the relative pro- 
ductiveness of industry. ‘The instrument to be 
wielded by the arms thus freed must also be re- 
leased from all trammels, before similar results 
can be expected from various localities. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 24th May, 1843. 

Tue state of affairs here is too tumultuary to 
allow any other than a desultory correspondence. 
My occupations incident to it, compel me to use 
my notes as they are entered—pell-mell. 
Since the beginning of the month, our weather, 
with the exception of two or three days, has been 
radiant and temperate. That of Sunday last— 
a day ever memorable, say the journalists, for the 
matchless Festival of Concord—was perfect. The 
minister of agriculture announces officially that 
the reports from the interior concerning the 
crops, are of the most auspicious tenor possible. 
He tells us, likewise, that he is engaged in com- 
pleting a vast project of agricultural colonies in 
France, by which the capital may be soon relieved 
—happily depleted. Several of the provinces have 
granted the paupers for whom they could not pro- 
vide work, thite sous per diem, to enable them to 
reach Paris on foot. Thus the vast national afe- 
liers are replenished, and the clubs get a larger 
supply or seminary of recruits for insurrection. A 
numerous committee of the national assembly have 
discovered the evil of the ateliers, with wages 
that are simply ‘“‘ alms in disguise ;’’ bills for some 
experiments of rectification are to be immediately 
submitted. Naturally, the clubs enlist the most 
ignorant and destitute of the multitude ; they con- 
centre and drill brute force and prejudice, and 
headlong desperation. Our nomadic tribes with- 
in the walls, says an editor, constantly increase. 
The assembly voted, instantly, a million of francs 
for the ateliers ; and a committee are about to de- 
cide for two millions more, pursuant to a demand 
of the minister of the interior. The whole system 
is proved to be an incentive and premium for sloth 
and sedition. 

Thirty-three of the provinces solicit a large ap- 
propriation for the exigencies of their workmen— 
which will be granted. A superintendent of one 
of the national forests calculates a profit, for a fort- 
night, of three hundred franes, from the toil of a 
certain number of hands assigned to him, while 
the cost amounted to ten thousand. Yesterday 
morning, in coming hither from St. Germain, in 
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the coach, 1 observed that an immense quantity 
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of stone and gravel had been deposited by carts, 
three or four miles along the road, for repairs ; 
but the government corps of paviors and gravel- 
lers—some eight or ten thousand—had distributed 
themselves, (between eight and nine o'clock, A. 
M.,) recumbent under the trees, or standing in 
groups about their colleagues who could read to 
them a newspaper of the day. In the street at 
St. Germain, where my garden lies, I have count- 
ed twenty-seven men, women, and boys, employed 
at one time, in pulling up the grass between the 
stones, under a superior in uniform with a sword. 
As not three vehicles, nor twenty or thirty pedes- 
trians, pass through the street in the course of a day, 
the grass will pullulate next week in abundance. 
The town-councils solicit from the assembly per- 
mission to lay an additional tax for the multiplica- 
tion of water reservoirs by like candidates for 
twenty cents the day. 

Ex-Professor Chevalier pursues, in the Journal 
des Débats, his able refutation of the socialist fan- 
cies, respecting the organization of labor. In his 
article of yesterday, he sets out with this para- 
graph : ‘‘ The physical amelioration of the lot of 
the laboring classes—town and country—abso- 
lutely requires an increase of production. The 
labor of the thirty-five millions of the French does 
not yield a mass of objects of every kind sufficient to 
afford even avery imperfect welfare to the popula- 
tion. We have not enough of food for wholesome 
and adequate nourishment ; not enough of articles of 
clothing to cover ourselves, comfortably ; nor means 
altogether for the furniture, warmth, and so forth, 
that we need.”’ He adds—‘* What has been the 
consequence of the intermeddling of the govern- 
ment in the regulation of the terms and modes of 
labort At Paris, in the private establishments and 
factories, there are, comparatively, scarce any hands: 
by the most moderate reckoning, we must estimate 
at two millions of francs per day the real loss 
which this unfortunate metropolis has undergone, 
and of which the greater part falls on the opera- 
tive, the mechanic, and the small dealers. Capi- 
tal is thus daily consumed, and pauperism aug- 
mented and aggravated.’’ Chevalier is high au- 
thority in these matters. 

A number of the manufacturers and mechanics 
have represented to the assembly that they could 
give much special work to answer commands, but 
that their old laborers prefer the national ateliers, 
where, though they get lower wages, they labor 
much less, and enjoy political consequence. The 
worthy fellows pun, however, at the expense 
of their apostle: ‘* Since we have had Louis Blanc, 
we see no more louis jaunes.”’ A topping name 
in statistics, Moreau de Jonnes, has submitted to 
the Academy of Sciences a paper on the agricul- 
taral wealth of France, undertaking to show ‘by 
unquestionable figures,” that she is the richest 
country of Europe. He estimates the total value 
of her agricultural, animal, and rural products, at 
seven and half milliards of francs; a milliard is a 
billion. Doubtless, she might be the richest coun- 
try of E: rope: if her revolutionary disorders con- 
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tinue, and the madness of her metropolis induces 
a civil war, she may fall into the category of the 
poorest, proportionably to her numbers, surface 

and svil. Lamartine informed the deputation of 
the Society of Political Economy, that their science 
was to be thenceforward democratic—not that of 
wealth, but of the equal distribution of means, and 
of the universal weal ; and, moreover, that capital- 
ists are not consumers! Chevalier calculates tha, 
the putting in common all the present wealth of 
France, would give about seventeen cents a day 
to each Frenchman, for all necessaries and all Juxy- 
ries, supposing, even, that it would not greaily 
reduce production, and destroy all credit and con- 
fidence. The minister of finance apprizes the as- 
sembly that he has received some two hundred 
schemes of banks for the nation. He is “ sure 
that, in a few months, all fiscal difficulties wil! be 
surmounted, if the assembly will duly second and 
appreciate him in his efforts.”’ 

Since the 15th inst., when the assembly was in- 
vaded and supplanted for three hours by the mob, 
various disclosures have removed all doubt of the 
participation of the prefect of police, and the com- 
mander in chief of the national guards, in the ex- 
tensive conspiracy. The former, having resigned, 
is at large—‘*‘a bold, bad man ;”’ the other is im- 
prisoned at Vincennes. We had an extraordinary 
speech of the prefect, from the tribune, in expla- 
nation of his conduct: he averred that he was 
obliged to organize bands of ruffians, and keep 
them under his exclusive control, in order to de- 
tect and defeat the designs of others like them, 
against the government and all property ; he used 
them as his predecessors had done the Vidocqs— 
he was left to manage as he could, the provisional 
government being so divided that it pulled in oppo- 
site directions ; he had been, himself, a conspira- 
tor all his life; thus, he was qualified specially for 
his charge; he cared little how his operations 
were interpreted. I was struck with the address 
of one of the candidates of the department of the 
Seine, for a seat in the assembly, wherein he 
urged it as a decisive merit that he was a party 
to every conspiracy, from the restoration of the 
Bourbons, in 1814, to the expulsion of Louis Phil- 
ippe in 1848, 

In excuse for his strange conduct on the 15th, 
the president of the assembly stated that if he signed 
orders for stopping the call of the guards to arms, 
when under the duress of the mob about his chair, 
he did so to gain time for the corps whom he be- 
lieved to be on their way, to reach the hall before 
a massacre of the assembly was attempted. He 
had a list of forty members who, certainly, were 
to be assassinated ; and, besides, the officers of 
the guards and the public functionaries, to whom 
his orders were shown, should have perceived at 
once that he had been constrained, and have moved 
to the rescue the more promptly. In fact, several 
of them accepted and proclaimed the orders with 
a readiness which betrayed collusion, or at least a 
disposition to acquiesce at once in a new rule. 
Documents have been produced proving that, on 
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en order from the minister of the interior, Ledru-;the garde mobile were stationed in the adjacent 
Rollin, a great quantity of muskets, and very many | Streets. 


thousand cartridges, were delivered by the minis- 
ter of war, Arago, for the police department; of 
which 400 muskets and 6000 cartridges went to 
the famous club on the Rue de Rivoli that headed 
the conspiracy. Arago has justified himself by 
pleading ignorance of this destination of any part ; 
Ledru-Rollin publishes the same plea, but is not 
believed : it is admitted that the minister of police 
directly supplied the club, and he proclaims that 
it was with the assent of Lamartine. 

Oa the 17th and 18th inst., according to an offi- 
cial report, two and a half millions of cartridges 
were distributed to the defenders of public order. 
When Barbés read, in the tribune, on the 15th, 
his decree that a milliard should be forthwith 
levied on the rich, one of his freebooters on the 
floor cried to him, ‘‘ Barbés, you mistake ; that is 
not it; two hours of pillage, you mean.”” From 
the seven Jacobin decrees fuund among the papers 
of the Rivoli club, of which you may read several 
in Galignani’s Messenger, we may conclude that 
the success of the plot would have been attended 
with enormities of oppression, rapine and butchery, 
like those of the old reign of terror. It is the 
opinion of some of the journals that in a few days 
a million of national guards from the provinces 
would have arrived, for the overthrow of the brig- 
ands, and the reinstallation of the assembly. A 
collation of names shows that fifty or more of the 
assailants arrested were of the mob that decreed, 
in the chamber of deputies, the list of the provis- 
ional government. They may exclaim, on their 
trial, ** Could we not suppose it to be as much our 
right to demolish or create a government, at one 
time as at another?’’ It appears, from the lan- 
guage of not a few, that the populace entertain 
the idea of an absolute warrant to share at any 
time in the business of legislation, seeing that they 
are sovereign. Hence, a part of the multitude 
who repaired, on the 15th, to the assembly, went 
merely to dictate an immediate war for the resus- 
citation of Poland. 

Yesterday, in the assembly, the leading order 
of the day was the Polish question—the pretext 


About ten thousand men guarded the avenues. 
How comfortable for the inmates of the legislative 
fortress! One of them had sent me two tickets 
of admission to the debate; but when I saw the 
flying estafettes, and the coruscation of the bayo- 
nets and helmets in every direction, and reminded 
myself of his account of the pressure, consterna- 
tion and peril, within, on the 15th, it seemed to 
me that, on this occasion, the better part of curi- 
osity would be discretion. I was satisfied in learn- 
ing, in the afternoon, late, that no disturbance oc- 
curred, and that Lamartine pronounced a most 
eloquent harangue, of which the purport was not 
bellicose, and therefore won the plaudits of a great 
majority of the assembly. Polish resurrection is 
to be pursued, at present, only by negotiation, and 
Italy to be left to herself until she shall formally 
invite French intervention. Austria would resent 
the declaration and pledge that she shall not pre- 
vail ; but her revolutionary whirl disables her from 
direct collision with France. The problem of 
general war, or partial peace, is far from being 
determined. 

On Monday last, Mr. Rush presented the con- 
gratulatory resolution of Congress, to the executive 
government, with an appropriate commentary. 
Lamartine’s answer does not strike me as one of 
his happiest effusions. After Mr. Rush, stepped 
forward a Mr. Homer, of Boston, who tendered an 
address, as from that classic and conservative city. 
Why should our own institutions be disparaged or 
underrated in such manifestations’ Are you to 
drop the substance for the shadow t—and is it 
from the neighborhood of Harvard that springs 
such metaphor as this ? 


The electrical development of your sacred trin- 
ity of principles throughout Europe gives us the 
joyful hope that now at length the destructive can- 
ker worms of military force will be changed into 
the productive silk worms of peaceful art. 


Paris, 25th May, 1343. 
You must look into Galignani’s Messenger, which 


for the invasion of the hall on the 15th inst. Ru-|1 transmit, for the details of the gorgeous Festival 
mors were not wanting, of club-arrangements for | of Concord, on the 2ist inst., the Sabbath. The 
a mighty confluence of sympathizers, and, this} address of the executive commission to the people 
time, the provisional executive summoned a mili- | tells us that the armed portion of the million abroad 
tary force that seemed adequate for protection. | was three hundred thousand. It had been resolved 
You may judge of the aspect of things by this|that the national assembly should defile at the 


paragraph. 


Extraordinary military precautions were taken 
around and in the interior of the palace. ‘The chief 
command was confided by the President to General 


Hotel de Ville, before the multitude, but this was 
not done, and a portion of the members did not 
appear on the raised platform in the Champ de 
Mars. Nor did the majority wear the insignia of 


Cavaignac, minister of war, so as to prevent any | riband and scarf prescribed. They had a glori- 
conflict in the orders to be given to the chiefs of the |ous coup d’eil from their elevation. A large 
different detachments which were stationed in the company of cavalry, lancers, stationed before them, 
Vincinity of the assembly. In the court were al/yaq a rare and picturesque accession. Well- 


battalion of troops of the line and six pieces of can- 
non. ‘T'wo battalions of the line were placed in the 
garden of the presidency and on the peristyle of the 


dressed women claimed and obtained seats behind 
and before the riders—en croupe et sur les arcons 


chamber ; a battalion of the national guard was |—in order to have a full view of the occupants of 








on the Pont de la Concorde; and companies of |the platform. A number of the guards proffered 
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bouquets at the end of their bayonets to the admir- 
ing and admired legislators. Countless women 
and children were mixed with all the infantry. 
All the choruses attainable or contrivable in the 
metropolis, chanted old patriotic airs and new 


republican hymns. The five hundred fantastically 
attired girls attracted eager gaze ; in beauty, they 
did not quite fulfil the wish and search of the min- 
istry of the interior. The corporation of dramatic 


artists produced a marvellous effect by their 
** Hymn of the Workmen ;’’—take this strophe. 


Riche, fais tréve & tes alarmes, 
Notre veeu, c’est la Liberté. 
Le Christ n’eut point recours aux armes 
Pour affranchir |’ Humanité. 
Du travail pour nos bras, du pain a” nos familles, 
Respect, sécurité pour l’honneur de nos filles. 
Préchons l’Egalité 
Et la Fraternité ! 
Travaillons! Dans nos ceeurs est Ja force publique. 
Vive la République ! 


The clergy abstained from joining any procession, 
though Christ, as you see, was not forgotten. 
All interest and nearly all attendance deserted the 
church-service for the Lord’s day. 

This stupendous pageant of concord had one 
signal merit—novelty. From beginning to end 
of Louis Philippe’s reign, the programme of the 
Ist May and the Three Days of July was identical. 
After having witnessed the celebration three or 
four times, I was content to trust to my memory. 
On Sunday, the mingled and diversified shouts— 
Vive la Republique— Vive L’ Assemblée— Vive l’ Em- 
péreur, (as the survivors of the imperial guard 
tottered along,)— Vivent Jes travailleurs, and five or 
six other hailings—demonstrated stunningly that 
the republic was not sfi//-born, at least. The most 
imposing display was the military One of Ledru- 
Rollin’s famous bulletins from the ministry of the 
interior contained this phrase—‘‘ A disciplined 
musket is the instrument of order, because it is 
the symbol of the dignity of the citizens.’’ There 
was no lack of the symbol, and the citizen now 
regards its with double favor in reference to his 
safety not less than his dignity. ‘* What man,” 
observes an editor, ‘‘ can complain now that he has 
not his gun and his vote ‘’’ 

On the 4th of next month thirty-nine elections 
for vacancies in the national assembly are to be 
held in different parts of France. It is apprehended 
that the people will not readily go to the polls, 
their curiosity touching the elective franchise hav- 
ing been gratified. Yesterday, in the assembly, 
a member—M. St. Priest, of the old school— 
raised a laugh by saying in the tribune, unwit- 


republic will have its safe mooring and prope 
head,’ Capet. It is evident that the widely ein 
culated journal, ably edited, too—La Presse—ja, 

been enrolled for the Prince de Joinville. Letter, 

from the prince appear in the daily, which ay 

framed for the end of ingratiating him with the 

country. The day before yesterday, a medica) 

practitioner, of eminence and wide currency, tj 

me that de Joinville had a multitude of votaries jp 

the old national guards, worn out by the persona| 

service which the republic requires, and in the 

cultivated and retired classes who deem quiet the 

summum bonum. Yesterday, a protest from the 
three sons of Louis Philippe, at Claremont, Eng. 
land, against the proposed decree of banishment, 
was submitted to the assembly. The reporter of 

the committee on the bill persisted in the affirma- 
tive, asserting that the republic feared no pretender 
—-no family—but the committee wished to ey- 
clude sources and agencies of discord and trouble. 
We may presume that the case of de Joinville, and 
the bold demonstrations of the legitimist organs, 
and above all, the notorious distrust of a large 
portion of the assembly itself, touching the prac- 
ticability of any republic with a capital like Paris, 
had a little influence over the committee. The 
two nephews of Napoleon in the assembly con- 
tinue to excite interest by their consanguinity and 
the close resemblance, in person and face, of one 
of them to the military iaol, more than by any 
exhibition or promise of affinity in faculties and 
spirit. We were alarmed yesterday and the day 
before by reports that the executive commission 
meant to resign without delay. They arose from 
the fact that the commission had announced as a 
cabinet question, the acquiescence of the assembly 
in certain immunities and powers which they 
claimed as indispensable for due administration. 
A compromise has been effected in the committee 
on the suoject, which, we may hope, will be rati- 
fied this day. Confusion and increased danger 
might result from any change. Lamartine, though 
not, perhaps, exactly the man for the juncture, 
cannot be spared. 

In the committee on the ministerial plan of a 
forcible purchase by the state of all the rail-roads, 
keen opposition to the measure is tried. The 
report of the finance-department against all com- 
panies for public works, as essentially repugnant 
and fatal to democracy, is quite phenomenal. The 
French stockholders remonstrate; the London 
press lectures (see the Times of the 23d;) the 
Paris Exchange oscillates: the act will be spolia- 
tion; yet it may be expedient under all cireum- 





tingly —‘* The republic owes equal care to all divi- 
sions of the kingdom.” 


stances, and the assembly may yield. The larger 
cities, the metropolis in particular, must be relieved 


| of the hosts of restless proletaires with whom they 


A new stir and hardihood may be remarked | are infested; seventeen millions of franes were 


among the votaries of the Orleans family, and of | 


voted yesterday for works in the interior on which 


the Duke de Bordeaux, respectively. The Gazette they ean be colonized ; and a motion was referred 


de France, contending for a hereditary king, with | 
universal soffrage, remarks—‘‘ Much is written | 
of the dictatorship of communists and their chief, | 


Cabet. Change but a letter in his name and the | 


for an appropriation of three hundred millions to 
be expended, in ten years, in bringing waste-lands 
and marshes into cultivation. Yesterday, from 
the manufacturing city of Lille, tidings came of a 
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fresh insurrection of the operatives—barricades and 
battle. Lyons was still a prey to extreme disorder 


of anarchy. 
Lamennais has resigned as a member of the 


committee on the constitution. 1 have heretofore 


mentioned his elaborate scheme. This the com- 
mittee could not swallow entire. His amour-pro- 


Tue British Femate Poets: witn Biocrapnr 


caL AND Criticat Notices. By Geo. W. 
Bethune. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 
1848. 


This is truly a beautiful volume, and its external 


form is a meet symbol of the grace and beauty 
found within. Dr. Bethune has chosen a popular 
subject, on which to show his taste and learning. 


pre determined him, we can presume, more than | This reverend gentleman’s well deserved fame as a 


his alleged discovery of monarchical reaction among 
his colleagues. As yet, the committee have mere- 
ly discussed general principles. 
chairman, is to furnish a simple outline. He, it 
is whispered, thinks, in his inner mind, Henry V. 
the only final solution of the enigma. Madame 
George Sands, in a copious and affectionate epistle 


to Lamennais, expostulates with him on his idea 
of a president for the republic ; she is sure that 
the elected, whoever he might be, must prove an 
absolute master in three months. The oracle 
called Le Représentant du Peuple argues stoutly 
that France can, should, and will, dispense wholly 
with what is yclept government : no monarchy, no 
republic, no assembly ; but a universal, self-regulat- 
ing democracy. Monsieur Michel Chevalier ap- 
pears, this day, on the first page of the Journal 
des Débats, with the first number of a series of 
Studies on the Constitution of the United States. 
He vows that nobody has more admired and loved 
than he the American nation. <A bulky collection 
of extracts, from his former articles in the same 
‘ournal, could I form to refute his assertion ; but) 
he has entered at length the true orbit. He extols| 
the American institutions, and proceeds with noting | 
certain differences in French situation, not, in my 
humble opinion, so material as he represents them. 
He believes it ‘‘ the conviction of every American 
that God made the new continent to be the patri- 
mony of the Anglo-Saxon race.’’ Such may, in- 
deed, prove the final dispensation. Let us be satis- 
fied, for the present, with what we possess. Prov- 
idence is not to be anticipated. The French pro- 
verb has marrow— Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint. 

You will be abundantly informed of the conti- 
nental news, by the London trumpets: an abortive 
military insurrection at Seville, and the official ex- 
pulsion of the British minister from Spain, (he 
passed through Paris yesterday ;) the flight of the 
emperor and his family from Vienna ; new ferments 
at Berlin; the opening of the Prussian assembly 
at Berlin, and the German national assembly at 
Frankfort, on the same day, the 22d inst. ; the 
little progress of either side in the war in Italy ; 
the sanguinary struggle at Naples; fraternity no- 
where. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
A Panoramic View From Bunxer Hint Monv- 
MENT. Engraved by J. Smillie, from a Drawing 


by R. P. Mallory. Published by Redding & Co, 

Boston. 

A very neat and useful volume is made up of 
this view, and a description of the places in sight. 
Travellers will find it more complete than any other 


poet, gives him peculiar fitness for his office. He 


has sustained this repute in our esteem, by the 


Cormenin, the | judgment with which he has culled the choicest 


flowers from a garden filled with such varied 
beauty. The biographical notices are peculiarly 
happy. They are of necessity brief, but they gen- 
erally have the merit of giving much in few words. 


“The British Female Poets” is a proof that lofty 


genius often chooses to abide with the gentler por- 
tion of our race. This publication is a tribute, wor- 
thy of a true poet, to the sex which has ever been 
esteemed that of the Muses.— Banner of the Cross. 
This volume, like all those issued under the 
superintendence of Dr. Bethune, does credit to 
American typography. It is altogether a very 
beautiful book. The editor, in the exercise of 
good taste and judgment, has reviewed the particu- 
lar department of English literature to which his 
volume refers, with thoroughness, and with a 
proper appreciation of its merits, and commencing 
with Juliana Berners in the fourteenth century, he 
pays his respects to the whole line of poetesses, 
asking from each a contribution for his album. It 
is not to be expected that in a work of such nicety 
as that of collecting beauties from authors, all tastes 
should agree; hence we may be permitted to say 
that while we agree in the general with the editor 
in the propriety of his choice, we might make some 
exceptions. ‘The biographical and critical notices 
are spirited, and we are disposed even to excuse, in 
an instance or two, a strain of commendation rather 
too laudatory. ‘The volume will be sought for by 
the admirers of poetry, especially as containing 
some pieces not easily accessible.— Presbyterian. 


Anecpote or a Doc.—The Episcopal Recorder 
copies from the Glasgow Chronicle, the following : 
** A few years ago, in the shire of Edinburgh, a 
splendid Newfoundland dog might have been seen 
every day visiting every pond or brook in the neigh- 
borhood of his master’s residence. It had been in- 
strumental more than once in saving persons from a 
grievous death in the water. He was respected 
for his magnanimity, and caressed for his amiable 
qualities, till, strange as it may be considered, this 
flattery completely turned his head. Saving of life 
from drowning became a passion. He took to it as 
humanity takes to dram-drinking. Not having 
sufficient scope for the exercise of his diseased be- 
nevolence in the district, he took to a very ques- 
tionable method of supplying the deficiency. When- 
ever he found a child on the brink of a water, he 
watched patiently for the opportunity, and placed 
his forepaws suddenly on its person, and plunged it 
in before it was aware. Now all this was done for 
the mere purpose of fetching them out again. He 
appeared to find intense pleasure in this nonsensical 
sort of work. At last the outery became so great 
by parents alarmed for their children, although no 
lite was ever lost by the indulgence of such a sin 
gular taste, that the poor dog was reluctantly de- 
stroyed. We saw a fine pair of boots which were 





guide. 


manufactured from his skin.”’ 
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*nospectus,—Tiis work is conducted in the spirit ct 
astttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
open and freshness to it by many mio which were ex- 

uded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able sv to increase the solid and substantial of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the ange 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
eo my x ; eh —— to Literature, 

istory, at ommon Life, the sagacious Spectutor, 
the sparkling Examiner, the jedicions Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hoed’s, an Mporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of T’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new eae of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 





wow becomes every intelligent American to be infomeu 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not cong besanee of their nearer connection with ox. 
+ aca pape use the sanene seem to be hastening, 
rough a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 
phical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and v ully 
acquaint our readers with the great departinent of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movemepi—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; end 
hope to make the work indispensatlJe in every well-in- 
formed — We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant!y for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Litrsiyt & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and poueey attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the affice of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for 
me = ° 
Twelve“ “ > ° 


+ $20 00 
- $40 00 
- %0 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat bees, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and Chus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
60 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
aes, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in rts of North America, for increasing the circuia 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to tlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly pw on thir 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4}cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be wpe with more than newspaper 
postage, (14#cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued iv 
pumbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 








Monthly par!s.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives io 
eighteen months. 





Wasnineton, 27 Vec., 1845. 


Or al! the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed the e 


ition only of the current literature of the 


Eng?!ish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


the utmost expansicn of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 








